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Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September 2oth, 1899, (18th year). Saar 
preparation. For circulars apply to the Principals. 
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Benjamin Green, 
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Attractive Styles 
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A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade — established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 
Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 


a specialty. 
210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


TYPEWRITERS 
REBUILT nearly equal to new 


Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 
135 S. Sth Street, Philada. 





GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
Law 
LAW awriox }STENOGRAPHER. 
Science 


14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 


HEADQUARTERS 
Globe Rubber Co.’s Goods. 


These goods being made by a reliable and well-known 
Rubber Company are sold to be as represented, and can 
be depended upon to give 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
A Fair Hose, . for 7 %c. foot. 


A Good Hose, 1 2. * 
A Very Good Hose, * £26. % 
An Extra Heavy Hose, “ 15c. “ 


REELS, 75 cts. All attachments at very 
low figures. 


E, ® PEIRC — MARKET STREET, 


PHILAD’A. 





UMMER FABRICS 
IN BLACK. 


Black All-wool Nun’s Veiling—a thin, 
cool fabric for mid-summer wear; 38 
inches wide—special price, 31c. a yard. 

Black All-wool Surah Serge —French fin- 
ish; 50 inches wide—special price, 50 
cents a yard. 

Black English Mohair Brilliantine—bril- 
liant finish; 38 inches wide; the regu- 
lar 50-cent quality—at 39 cents. 

Black English Mohair Brilliantine—very 
high lustre and finish; 45 inches wide ; 
the 65-cent quality—at 50 cents. 

Black Mohair Sicilian—much in demand 
for bathing suits; 50 inches wide; the 
regular $1.00 grade—at 65 cents. 
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SAMPLES sent upon request. Mail 
, orders receive prompt and accurate at- 





tention. Address orders ** Department C.”’ 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Family of William Penn 
Founder of Pennsylvania 
Ancestry and Descendants 
By Howard M. Jenkins. 


AUTHOR OF VOLUME ONE, MEMORIAL HISTORY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 
RELATING TO GWYNEDD, ETC. 


TH IS work presents the results of a careful collation of 

known authorities, consultation of the Friends’ 
records in Great Britain and Ireland, and an examination 
of the now-unequalled Collections of Penn Pa in the 
Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia. 

Some of the information gathered is to be found in frag- 
mentary form in some scores of printed works, many of 
them rare, but a large part has been drawn from the 
family letters. These letters, unprinted until used by the 
Author in the preparation of this work, are necessarily 
unique. 

Apart from any literary merit or demerit, the work isa 
systematic and eaetemy complete statement of the 
Ancestry and Posterity of WiLL1am Penn, the Founder, 
and as such must have a definite and permanent value in 
the lists of Biography and Genealogy. 

*,* Pp. 270, octavo. rg full-page illustrations. Hand- 
somel und. $3.5sonet. By mail, 20cents additional. 

*,* The print is from type, and copies are likely to be 
scarce. 

HOWARD M. JENKINS 


PUBLISHER 
g2t Arcu St., Puirapgirenia, Pa. 
Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate St., Without, London. 
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Engravers, 

. Artists’ Materials, . 

Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 

® Everything relating to the Kinder- © 
: garten and School. 


S$. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXIX, 
Every man's religion begins and ends in God, and 
from our thought of Him flows every religious belief we 
hold. Joun WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


From his paper read at the Manchester Conference, 1895. 


DEVOTIONAL POEM. 


GREAT Source of life and purity, 
All human praise excelling, 
Whose empire is infinity, 
The humble heart thy dwelling. 


The winds and waves confess thy might, 
Which curbs the raging ocean, 

Which bade the planets spring to light, 
And still directs their motion. 


All nature owns thy sovereign sway, 
From thee each power deriving ; 
Shall man alone then disobey, 
With whom thy spirit’s striving ? 


On him alone hast thou conferred 
Each high and holy feeling, 

The riches of thy living word 
Within his heart revealing. 


Oh ! let me then devote to thee, 
The powers which thou hast given, — 
And may they all incentives be 
To lead my soul to Heaven. 
—Samuel M. Janney, in ‘‘ The Last of the Lenape,” etc. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WORSHIP AND RELIGION. 


THE great object of worship and religion is to direct | 
us individually within ourselves, that we may under- | 


stand the great truth to which Jesus alludes when he 
spoke of the kingdom of heaven which a heavenly 
husbandman had sown in his spiritual kingdom, and 
of which an apostle also testified, when he declared, 
“Ye are the temple of the living God, and the spirit 
of God dwelleth in you.” Our view of God should 
not be such as to shut Him out from this life, for He 
has spread out before us the visible world as a monu- 
ment of his wisdom, power, and goodness; we are 
called to a knowledge of God and Christ now, a 
spiritual condition that will control every passion, and 
set bounds to the indulgence of every propensity 
belonging to the animal nature of man. It invites us 
to look within ourselves, in the spirit’s sanctuary, 
that we may hold communion with a Being whom the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain, but who conde- 
scends to dwell with the pure in heart, the humble 
and contrite spirit. 

We are also invited to meditate on the workman- 
ship of this beautiful creation ; and its study is not 
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| incompatible with true devotion to God,—for every 
| page of the great volume of nature is full of living and 
instructive truth. 

Such an exercise of the intellect is profitable to 
| us, for it leads to humility, and while it makes mani- 
fest the feebleness of man, exalts our view of the 
wisdom, goodness, and power of the Creator, and 
shows us that ‘Order is heaven’s first law.” On 
whom now rests the burden and responsibility of the 
continuance of the Society of Friends in its useful- 
ness, and in the maintenance of its valuable principles 
and testimonies ? We should not consider that heavier 
accountability rests on one than upon any other 
member; when those who are at present indifferent 
come to realize their individual responsibility, and 
are obedient to the inspeaking power or word, they 
will be shown a beautiful relation between mind and 
matter, between the works of God and our capacity 
to contemplate them. ‘‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work.” When in silent waiting on him, they will 
learn that God is perfect, that while he does not need 
our worship, we need to worship him; and that “ He 


| is a spirit and must be worshiped in spirit and in 


truth.” 

On this voyage of life we need the spiritual graces ; 
physical and intellectual culture, be they ever so 
advanced, are not satisfying or perfecting, if the 
spiritual be neglected. We should be mindful that 
our spiritual nature needs aliment, as wisely and regu- 
larly sought, as the physical structure needs food, 
wisely and regularly administered for the security of 
its healthful condition. 

The Christian character is easily distinguished 
from anything of an opposite nature, by its simplicity 
and purity. When the blessed Jesus was engaged in 
the work of his mission, he told his disciples,—‘“ By 
their fruits ye shall know them; men do not gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles.”” The Christian 
is known by his fruits. ‘‘ Not every one that saith 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven,” was 
another declaration of Jesus, pointing to the same 
thing, and showing that a profession to religion does 
not always imply that we have come into the king- 
dom. Let our religion be an every-day religion. 
Let it consist wholly in the practice of righteousness, 
and then we will neither be deceived ourselves, nor be 
able to deceive others. If we love God, we shall 
show it by our love one for another. If we are the 
disciples of Christ, we shall let our light so shine 
before men, that others seeing our good works, will 
glorify our Father in heaven. A religious life con- 
sists in love to God and love to man, not merely in 
profession with a religious denomination; and it is 
vain for us to say that we love our people and our 
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God, if we do not manifest it by worshiping with our 
brothers when we have the ability to do so. 

On various occasions, when sitting with Friends 
in their meetings for worship, we have been encour- 
aged in the belief that there is an increasing number 
of faithful followers of Jesus Christ within our Society; 
and many who have not assumed the name are con- 
vinced of the truths we hold, and enjoy sitting in our 
meetings, silent or otherwise. 

In this age, Christianity has become more fully 
what its founder intended; nota belief ina creed, 
but the application of the principles of Christ to the 
business of life. At this time the call is loud to all 
Christians, to set their light before the world. The 
twentieth century, I believe, is to be the most 
spiritual in all the Christian Era. But before it can 
be realized it must be acknowledged, not as coming 
from man’s works, but as coming from God, the source 
of all good and of all power. 

The Truth is coming to the people, Christ within 
must be recognized as the fountain head of reform 
and of all good government. Let us all live up to 
our convictions of duty, laying the foundation of our 
spiritual building upon the revealings of truth to our 
own souls; let Christ within be our hope of glory. 
May our minds be fully impressed with the conviction 
that pure religion consists in fulfilling all the duties 
and obligations of life that devolve upon us, as 
believers in the existence of a Supreme Being to whom 
we are accountable, and as followers of Jesus Christ. 

When offering this message of encouragement to 
increased faithfulness, to all interested in the Society 
of Friends, I have been led to the account furnished 
in the Scriptures of a meeting of the disciples ona 
certain occasion, when it is said that Jesus came and 
stood in the midst and said unto them, “ Peace be 
unto you.” It was on this occasion that the disci- 
ples received the commission, ‘* Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you: and lo, 1 am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.”” That was Christ in his inward 
and spiritual appearing, as the eternal word and ever 
present Saviour ; and he will be with us in our silent 
meetings, if we will open our hearts to him, when he 
will come in bringing the same message, ‘‘ Peace be 
unto you.”’ This is sufficient to give us a true knowl- 
edge of the Creator and the duties and obligations 
that we owe to him and to our fellow-creatures. For 
it is in the silence of the soul that the spirit divine 
operates ; and if we make not use of this power thus 
bestowed upon us the day may come when the tempta- 
tions and dangers to which we are exposed will over- 
come us, and we may have to adopt the same lan- 
guage as did one of old,—‘* Oh that I were as in 
months past, as in the day when God preserved me; 
when his candle shined upon my head, and when by 
his light I walked through darkness!” 

Feeling it to be increasingly incumbent on us in 
this day to bear practical testimony to the simplicity 
of the Gospel of Christ, I can find no more fitting 
words in which to express the depth of my concern, 


than the following quotation: ‘In the conflict 
between light and darkness, truth and error, which is 
to-day being so fiercely waged, may we be found, like 
David of old, not trusting to armor which we have 
not proven, and which will be unfitted for the service 
to which the Lord has appointed us. Rather let us 
hold fast to those more spiritual methods, which, in 
the past, he has enabled us to use so effectively in 
his service. Then we may reverently believe, that, 
united in the fervent love for a common Master, and 
his blessed cause, which so strongly characterized our 
people in the beginning, we may once more put 
shoulder to shoulder in his name. Thus shall we 
realize his wisdom to guide, and his power to 
strengthen us for the work of our day ; and the shout 
of a King will be again heard amongst us.” 
Philadelphia. JosePH POWELL. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER: ITS UNIVERSALITY. 


A GRACEFUL trellis stood on a well-tended lawn. 
The bright sunlight of a June morning had coaxed 
a wealth of bloom from the vine that entwined 
its supporting bars, and hid its form with a 
mantle of green leaves that waved joyously in the 
passing breeze. Some happy birds darted in and out 
of its grateful shade, and the tender beauty of the 
flowers added sweetness to the song. Scattered 
among the dark, rich green of the leaves were bell-like 
flowers, tinted and veined by a mysteriously exquisite 
art, and as they bent in the breeze they gave of their 
sweetness, and the air streamed wide from them per- 
fumed with grateful fragrance. 


It was the hour of the morning collection; the 
students had assembled, and after the period of de- 
vout silence the leader arose for the Scripture offering. 
Pausing for a time as if to master some powerful 
emotion, the leader began the offering in such feeling 
tones that all knew his message was to be no com- 
mon-place utterance. 

“Our Father which art in Heaven,’’—as the words 
of the world-wide prayer reached through the chapel, 
each young heart throbbed in response, each bright, 
expectant face melted into tender reminiscence, and 
no other sound broke the sacred quiet. The whole 
being thrilled to the words and the hour, and thought 
sought for the secret of the wonderful power. What 
is the Rock of Ages on which human souls have 
been building for centuries? The words are simple 
and common-place for the most part, but what other 
prayer or formula so voices the human needs? Are 
its words so potent that one foreign to all its sacred 
associations would be profoundly moved by the in- 
finite sweetness of their tender melody ? 

Life-long we have heard the prayer, “ Our Fath- 
er’’ ; we were taught to repeat it in earliest years, and 
about these words cluster memories of our childish 
hopes and griefs, and somewhere beyond our childish 
vision there arose a city ‘‘ not made with hands.” 

“Our Father,”’ sang the chorus to the tone of the 
great organ offering up its adoration in majestic har- 
monies ; ‘‘ which art in heaven,” was the refrain in 
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clear soprano notes of melting tenderness that seemed 
to mount to the vaulted dome of the great cathedral 
in melodious entreaty ; and in the sacredness of that 
Sabbath morning there came to the hearers a new 
guiding and controlling uplift for coming days, a new 
meaning to the conventional assembling of themselves 
together. 

“ Our Father which art in Heaven,’’—the place is 
small and lowly, but through its opened windows 
come the rustle of corn and the mellow light from 
fields of ripened grain, and the chirp of insects joins 
the poorly-tuned chant of the rural worshippers. 
Out of the silence a chosen speaker arose, and with 
head bowed reverently, offered a prayer: ‘ Our 
Father,”—he preached,—and a glory seemed to dwell 
within the plain and humble walls, where meek and 
contrite hearts had builded a temple as precious as 
Solomon’s. 

“Pater Noster,’—banners are waving, gleaming 
in the fitful light of myriad candles; the air is heavy 
with incense, richly-clad priests lead the procession of 
white-robed boys; and the unlettered worshippers 
looking up past the shrines of saints and the glittering 
tributes of idolatry, feel a sacred presence near, as in 
unfamiliar tongue the fresh, childish voices trem- 
blingly raise the ‘Qu: tn coelo.” 

“Unser Vater in dem Himmel,’—the worshippers 
join in gladsome chorus whose phrases are like waves 
of harmony, in that grand tongue whose words are 
the music of that human freedom which Luther taught 
the world! 

‘‘Our Father which art in Heaven,’’—it was the 
voice of sorrow raised in supreme agony from the 
bedside of a passing soul, and its ‘‘ Thy will be done,” 
seemed to transcend the border land of sense and 
enter beyond the veil. 

Thus the memories of the joys and sorrows of our 
lives ; the memories of lowly life ; the memories of 
contrite worship; the memories of pomp and pa- 
geant; the memory of organ-tones and sweetest 
singers ; the memories of history ; the memories of all 
lands and tongues, join with the memories of our 
childhood days in one universal hymn of praise and 
supplication. ‘Give us this day our daily bread,” 
passed from childish repetition into the earnest sup- 
plication of maturer years, the years of toil and heat 
and drought ; and when the struggle deepened it was 
not “‘ bread alone ” which drew out the pleading cries, 
but the “‘ word’”’ which should make strong and grant 
faith to strive onward in the dark and maddening 
conflict. 

“ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil,’ came to be the words which voiced the 
inward agony when the heart burned with strange 
and fierce ambitions and glowed with passion. Then 
came these sweet, healing words of prayer to the tur- 
bulent, storm-tossed soul, like sweet, calming music, 
such as the mariner hears when across the wildly- 
tossing waste of waters memory awakes the sound of 
bells of a calm Sabbath evening, with the summer 
twilight coming on in tender beauty. 

“For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory,”,-—when life came to know the gathering | 
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frosts on a loved father’s brow, when there had been 
partings and an empty home,—these were the words 
prophetic of victory over death, and the glory of the 
prayer passed into the beatitudes of the heavenly 
life. Angel father, sainted mother, loved wife, before 
the throne of Him who taught us to say “Our 
Father,” their prayers of entreaty now blessed to 
hymns of praise, acclaim,—‘‘For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, forever. Amen.” 

‘‘Our Father,’ the words spoken by the Master, 
seemed far away; but childhood’s visions, life’s strug- 
gles, the sacred memories of our dead loves, the 
sainted glory of heaven, rise between the lines and 
are read amongst the words, and the heart is 
profoundly moved. 


Unbidden came the memory of that form entwined 
with luxuriant vines, crimsoned with flowers of rare 
beauty and fragrance. 

Prayer of the Son of God, the form on which 
earth’s fairest flowers bloom, through which her rich- 
est vines trail,—the vines of human sentiment, the 
flowers of human loves, of a life, of ages !—twined 
through and over thy words thou hast grown to 
wondrous power and beauty, for thy beauty is the 
charm of memory, and thy power is the strength of 
human hopes ! WILsBurR M. STINE. 

Swarthmore, Pa. 








JOHN WOOLMAN. 


From the sketch of him by Frederick Storrs Turner, in ‘* The 
(Juakers.”’ 


Tue Christian fraternity which, even in its ‘‘ Quietist ”’ 
stage [the reference here is to the Society of Friends 
in the eighteenth century—Eps.] produced John 
Woolman, deserves the admiration and gratitude of 
the whole church of all time. Nor must we overlook 
the fact that we owe our knowledge of him to his 
journal and other writings. There must have been 
in the society in which a character of such rare love- 
liness was developed, many kindred souls who wrote 
no journals ; who, less endowed than he, were called 
to no public service, but who were illumined within 
by the same celestial light, and shone like him, in 
their more retired spheres, to the glory of God, and 
benefit of their fellow-men. ; 

The limits of this work forbid an attempt to sketch 
the life and character of one whose journal Channing 
pronounced beyond comparison the sweetest and 
purest autobiography in the language. Edward 
Irving and Crabbe Robinson were hardly less em- 
phatic in their praise. One of our leading reviews re- 
garded Woolman as the man who, in all the centuries 
since the advent of Christ, lived nearest to the Divine 
pattern. Whittier, the Quaker poet, almost worships 
the “serene and beautiful spirit, redeemed of the 
Lord from all selfishness.’’ Charles Lamb said, “ Get 
the writings of John Woolman by heart.” These 
eulogiums will surprise those to whom the very name 
has hitherto been unknown; but let them read his 
journal and then judge. Possibly they may not at 
first altogether agree with such high praise. The 
character, though pure, true, and loving, may seem a 





little too sombre. They may take offense at his ex- 
cessive scrupulosity, and quarrel with the asceticism 
to which it led. The Christian life, to please human 
nature, must be brighter, more joyous, more di- 
versified. 

But if this be the common feeling, if Woolman 
seems too much a man of sorrows, let us make this 
excuse for him: it was not for himself he sorrowed, 
but for others, and he had a high Example in this. 
If he felt wickedness and the woes of mankind too 
deeply, to the lessening of his own joy, and impairing 
of his bodily health, was he not at least trying to imi- 
tate the Divine Master, whom he loved? A second 
anda third perusal of his journal will probably modify 
the first opinion ; and the reader may come to see 
that, even if we allow he was mistaken in some small 
details, in his life and character as a whole a heavenly 
wisdom shines out, which is to mere human sagacity 
as clear sunlight is to the glimmer of gas lamps strug- 
gling through a fog. In political economy higher, 
more important, and valuable truth can be learned 
from the pages of this uneducated tailor, than in the 
scientific treatises on the subject. Wisdom in him 
was not a separate faculty ; it was love shedding its 
light upon facts. 

If one tries to express the man in one word, that 
word must be the embodiment of the very spirit of 
Christianity. It is impossible to tell from his writings 
what his dogmatic belief was, or whether he had any. 
He may have been Unitarian, Arian, or Trinitarian. 
He may have regarded the Bible as verbally infallible, 
or he may not. The phraseology of what is called 
evangelical Christianity is not found in his pages. 
Substitution, vicarious atonement, he never alludes 
to; even the historic facts of Scripture are not men- 
tioned ; although, in the absence of any trace of scep- 
ticism, it is probable that he accepted the history 
as he read it. But this we know about the 
man, that from his childhood he had communion 
with the invisible God, that “to give himself up 
wholly to the service of God, to place his whole 
trust in God, and in all things to act on an in- 
ward principle of virtue,’ became the constant aim 
and practice of his life. Through “ the revelation of 
Jesus Christ’’ he saw “the happiness of humility,” 
and when increasing trade presented the prospect of 
wealth, he deliberately turned away, and became a 
journeyman tailor. So he lived and labored, em- 
bracing in his wide-reaching love the negro slave, the 
Indian savage, the poverty-stricken miners, the fac- 
tory workers, and agricultural laborers of England ; 
loving them all, not as a professional philanthropist, 
but because he could not help it; loving them as a 
mother loves her child. 

If Woolman differed at all from the general 
Quaker sentiment it was in a wider tolerance. He 
‘found no narrowness respecting sects and opinions, 
but believed that sincere, upright-hearted people, in 
every society who truly loved God, were accepted of 
him.” ‘“ Alltrue Christians [he said] are of the same 
spirit." Thomasa’Kempis and John Huss were both, 
in his belief, ‘‘ sincere-hearted followers of Christ.” 
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FRIENDS OF THIS CENTURY. 
PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THEIR HISTORY. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


WE learn that Ohio was the first to respond favorably, 
while Baltimore proposed that the Representative 
Committee of each Yearly Meeting be left to dis- 
charge the duties of this Philanthropic work. Accord- 
ingly the representatives from the three yearly 
meetings met in Salem, Ohio, on the 29th of Eighth 
month, 1881, and held two interesting sessions. They 
recommended the appointment of a Central Com- 
mittee composed of members from each of the Repre- 
sentative Committees. -From reports we gather the 
following items connected with the advance of the 
work. On the 22d of Ninth month, 1882, the Yearly 
Meetings of Illinois, Ohio, Baltimore, and Indiana, 
were represented ina conference held at Waynesville, 
Ohio, at which time the ‘‘ Friends’ Union for Philan- 
thropic Labor”’ was formally organized. The second 
conference of the Union was held in Baltimore, in 
1883, when five interesting sessions were reported. 
Very soon we notice that the work was transferred 
from the various representative committees to special 
committees. The third conference was held in Mt. 
Pleasant, Ohio, in 1884, at which time and place the 
sessions of the First-day School General Conference 
were also held. The fourth conference met in Phila- 
delphia, in 1886, although Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing did not enter into the work until Fifth month, 
1891, when a committee upon the subject was 
appointed. The Conference held at Lincoln, in 1892, 
was the first one at which Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing was represented by delegates. It is ever appar- 
ent that as ‘we are prepared to meet each new develop- 
ment and are willing to move onward, progress goes 
before and points the way. Thus was the Union 
made sensible of the necessity of action along other 
lines of work, in order to counteract that tide of evil 
influences which seemed to be sweeping over the 
land. 

The following departments have since been added : 
‘*Mission Work among Women and Children,” 
“ Purity,” “‘ Demoralizing Publications,” ‘‘ Tobacco,” 
‘Work for Colored People,” ‘‘Gambling, Lotteries, 
and Kindred Vices.” Having entered upon the 
broad field of Philanthropy with the earnest desire 
for the elevation of the human race, and after twenty 
years of united action among devoted and consecrated 
workers, the Union feels deeply the truthfulness 
of the poet’s utterance,— 

‘* For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day will win, 


To doubt would be disloyalty, ' 
To falter would be sin."’ 


At the time of the General Conference held at 
Lincoln, Virginia, in 1892, a part of the regular pro- 
gram was a presentation of the aims and objects of 
the Young Friends’ Association as given by the 
members of Philadelphia in a regular meeting of their 
Association held during that Conference. From a 
paper read upon that occasion extract the 
following : 

“The Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia 


we 
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was organized in 1888, and grew out of the desire on | 


the part of interested First-day School workers for a 
more complete knowledge of the history and princi- 
ples of the religious body of which they were mem- 
bers. The need of this fuller knowledge has no 
doubt been felt by all who take an interest in our 
First-day Schools, and who wish to see these schools 
introduce into our church-body young people who 
shall understand our principles and appreciate the 


true worth and dignity which belong to consistent | 


membership in the Religious Society of Friends. In 
order that we may be able to teach these principles, 
we must of necessity, have a clear understanding of 
them ourselves, and this must be gained at the cost 
of application and study.” 

We have but to examine the preamble of our 
constitution to understand the objects of the Young 
Friends’ Association ; we have but to notice to what 
extent the movement has spread throughout our 
various meetings, until we feel sure Philadelphia 
Friends are seeing in such results many of their hopes 
realized. 
recorded was the organization of our own home 
Association, that of Willistown, in Twelfth month, 
1892. 
“ Young Friends’ Associations,” 
gates, and others interested in the work, appointed 
from the various organizations then in existence. Of 


the progress of the work and its attendant success | 


you are all as familiar as myself. Its usefulness, in 
disseminating our principles, and in insuring a closer 


bond of union among the members throughout the | 
Whether by so doing | 


Society is known to you all. 


T 





During the winter of 1894 a call was issued | 


by the Philadelphia Association for a conference of | from the pulpit of a Methodist Episcopal Church of 


composed of dele- | 


the Young Friends’ Association has found its place, | 


and is filling it, we leave the good results which it has 
wrought to make answer. 

There yet remain for our consideration two other 
organizations which hold their regular meetings at 
the time of the First-day School General Conference 
and Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor, namely, 
‘Friends’ Religious Conference’ and ‘ General 
Educational Conference.” The former was the out- 
growth of another gathering,—“ The First Religious 


Congress,” held under the auspices of the Society of | 
Friends, at Chicago, in 1893, in connection with the | 


World’s Parliament of Religions. In Eighth month, 
1894, during the Chappaqua Conferences, the Friends’ 
Religious Conference held its first sessions as an 
organized body. Upon this occasion was called into 
existence that germ of life which finally developed 
into the “ First General Educational Conference of 
Friends,’”’ which convened for the first time at 
Swarthmore in the summer of 1896. The names of 
these Conferences define the nature of their work, 
and they need no words of mine to portray the ful- 
ness of their meaning. 

I have endeavored to point out the principal 
features which have in any way influenced our work 
within the present century, limited time allowing of 
but slightest mention of much that is of importance. 
If we could but pause a moment to consider how the 
record of the past one hundred years will compare 


| migration of the Danites ; 
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with that of the earlier history of Friends, would we 
find so much of a decline as Friends have feared ? 
The work of the present is very different from what 
the past required at the hands of those patient suffer- 


| ers for the “‘ Truth’s Sake,” but are we not fulfilling 


our mission when we give forth to the world what 
the age demands of us? So long as the world has 
need of the Society of Friends, will we have a work 
to do; and from among the ranks of the Society will 
come forth earnest, consecrated workers ready and 
willing to assume the grave responsibility required of 
them. As we enter upon the closing year of the 
Nineteenth Century and see what a field of usefulness 
the steady onward march of the ever-passing years has 
unfolded before us, the many honored lives the 
Society of Friends, during the century, has given to 
the cause of humanity; the high aspirations and 
hopeful outlook which the large and enthusiastic 
gatherings at Lincoln, Chappaqua, Swarthmore, and 


| Richmond, have prompted ; the earnest feeling among 


| the young people, of loyalty to the Society we love ; 
Following closely upon the event just | 


—we realize that it all tends to mark an important 


| epoch in the history of the Society. 





The words of Colonel Eli F. Ritter, in speaking 
of the Society of Friends, during a “ song service,” 


Indianapolis, Indiana, come to us not only as a note 
of warning but of inspiration as well, when he says: 

“No church has ever wielded such an influence for 
good upon the world as have the Friends, and no 


| church has commanded higher respect of mankind. 


This was done not by song or music or outward ser- 
vice or profession, but by a Life.”’ 
Willistown, Pa. Anna P. SMEDLEY. 


| FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 


1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 31.—SEVENTH MONTH 30. 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


GOLDEN TExT.—The Lord recompense thy work, and a full 
reward be given thee of the Lord God of Israel.— Ruth 
li., 12. 


Scripture Reading, Ruth i., 1-22. 
In addition to the accounts of the various “‘ j 


judges, 
three tales are told illustrative of the social conditions 
of the age of judges. These are the story of the 


that of war the 


acarmect 
against 


| tribe of Benjamin; and the pretty pastoral of Ruth, 


the Moabite. 
The tribe of Dan, findin 


~ o@ olf 
ng itseli 


cramped for room, 


| sent five men as spies to go through the land seeking 


| value. 


out a city as rich and as defenseless as might be, 
where wealth and a home might be won at the least 


possible cost by the usual process of rapine and homi- 
cide. On their journey, which lay to the northward, 
the spies paused and were hospitably entertained at 
the house of one Micah, on Mount Ephraim. They 
found here installed as household priest a Levite 
whom they had known in the south, and on inquiry 
found that he presided over a shrine of considerable 
local importance, having id 
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and paraphernalia of 
The spies passed on and discovered in the far 
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north the city of Laish, inhabited by a small, peaceful 
community. “The people lived a life of quiet se- 
curity, far removed from the Pheenicians, to whom 
they belonged, without any dealings with the Ara- 
mzans—hence alike unprotected and unmolested.” 
The Danites returned home exultant, reporting a fair 
land and a people “unsuspicious of danger.” Six 
hundred of the tribe, with their households, soon set 
out onthe quest of the new home. On the way 
they halted at the house of Micah, secretly removed 
the idols, and tempted the priest to join them by offers 
of higher position and greater honors. After dis- 
poiling the altar in spite of the protests of the master 
—for was he not weak ?—they resumed their march, 
and, coming to Laish “‘ upon a people secure and un- 
suspicious of danger,”’ they slew them without quarter 
and burned the town. They then re-built the city and 
called it Dan, establishing there an altar for the Ephod 
and Teraphim, which they had siezed, with the false 
Levite as chief priest. It is of interest to know that 
according to tradition this Levite was Jonathan, the 
son of Moses’s son, Gersham. 

The tale of the outrage at Gibeah is still more 
revolting in its details of violence, lust, and blood. 
The conscience of even that bloody time was stirred 
so that the tribes of Israel joined in punishing the 
guilty city and the tribe which sustained it. Then, 
lest the tribe of Benjamin should be lost altogether, 
all Israel joined in further outrage in order to supply 
them with wives. 

These two stories give a vivid picture of the in- 
security of life and property, the total lack of other 
considerations than brute strength, which prevailed 
during the period of judges. We see from the story 
of Micah that the national tabernacle at Shiloh was 
by no means the sole centre of the nation’s religion, 
which clustered rather, round a hundred heathen idols. 
We see, too, that the hireling priest is by no means a 
modern product. The services of Jonathan, grandson 
of Moses, were on sale to the highest bidder. It 
was nothing to him that he had broken bread daily 
with the household of Micah for many days and had 
been treated by him ‘‘as his own son.’”’ His ears 
were open to the bribe, “‘ Put thy hand to thy mouth 
. . . and be our priest,” and he was rewarded for 
his betrayal by honor and dignity. It is hard to 
realize—and yet it is true—that in the deterioration 
of character, the lowering of ideals, there inheres the 
direst of punishments. We think of something spec- 
tacular when we think of God’s punishments, but it 
is seldom that they come in this way ; far more com- 
monly they came without observation, as in the loss 
of enthusiasm, of faith in men, of faith in one’s own 
manhood. ‘Not as the world giveth give I unto 
thee.” ‘“Zhis is the condemnation that light has 
come into the world and men have loved darkness 
rather than light.’’ Meanness is its own punishment 
as virtue is its own reward. No other punishment is 
meted out to Jonathan. 

Yet this time, so full of violence and disorder, of 
betrayal and blood, was not without its homely, human 
side. Men lived, labored, and loved, children were 
born and shouted among the vineyards. Homes 
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nestled in the valleys or around the hilltops, where 
the sacred ties of motherhood, of fatherhood, of 
brotherhood, bound loving hearts together. There 
is no more beautiful story of faith and love than the 
ancient story of Ruth set in that time “ when the 
judges judged.”” A family of Judah moved over into 
the land of Moab, where the father and two sons 
died, the sons leaving Moabite wives. Naomi, the 
mother, resolved to return to Judah. One of the 
daughters-in-law remained behind, but the other cast 
her lot with the mother of her husband. At Beth- 
lehem, in Judza, Ruth is loved and married by Boaz, 
a kinsman of her dead husband. This is the skeleton 
of the story ; it is impossible to convey the exquisite 
simplicity, purity, and pastoral beauty of the tale. 

Many students attribute the authorship of the 
book of Ruth to the period of the exile (586-537 
B.C.), or even to a later period. On the other 
hand, however, the book tells us that David, the na- 
tional hero of the Jewish people, was a descendant of 
Ruth—a Moabite! This fact would hardly have 
been made prominent during the period of rigid ex- 
clusiveness following the return from exile. More- 
over it seems unlikely that an account of the cordial 
welcome of a Moabite into the land of Israel should 
have been written after the promulgation of the stern 
law, ‘‘an Amorite or a Moabite shall not enter into 
the congregation. . Thou shalt not seek 
their peace nor their prosperity all thy days forever.”’ 
—(Deuteronomy, xxiii., 3.) As we have seen, this 
law was first published and enforced in the sixth 
century before Christ, just before the exile. The 
story was probably written during the period of lit- 
erary activity which followed the reign of Solomon. 
‘“‘ The basis of the narrative consists, it may reasonably 
be supposed, of the family traditions respecting Ruth 
and her marriage with Boaz. These have been cast 
into a literary form by the author, who has, no doubt, 
to a certain extent, idealized both the characters and 
the scenes. Distance seems to have mellowed the 
rude, unsettled age of the judges.” —Driver. 


REMARKS AT THE “WHITE SLAVE” 
CONGRESS. 


By Howard M. Jenkins, on behalf: of the American delegates, at 
Westminster Palace Hotel, London, Sixth month 22, 1899. 


Tue delegates from the United States of America, 
present at the Congress, desire to express their hearty 
thanks for the welcome extended them, with others, 
and, moreover, their absolute sympathy, not only with 
the particular object for which the Congress has been 
convened, but with that principle of a clean life which 
underlies, and must underlie, every movement of the 
kind, and without which such undertakings would be 
in vain. 

You well know, no doubt, that in the United States 
every subject such as we here consider comes within 
the legislative authority, not of the Nation, in the 
Congress at Washington, but of the several States, in 
their legislatures. There might be, therefore, forty- 
five American codes of law referring to the matter. 
But—and I say this with satisfaction—the laws of the 
several States concerning the social evil do not greatly 
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differ. They may vary in some details, but in general 
they are all underlaid by one common principle—that 
sexual vice is against public policy, is detrimental to 
society, and therefore in all its forms is, and ought to 
be, ‘against the law.’’ Practically it may be said 
that the mass of the American people (and here let 
me remind you that the United States now hasa 
population greater than any European nation except 
Russia, and has one city larger than Paris, and of 
nearly the rank of London, with two others in the 
rank of Berlin and St. Petersburg),—practically it 
may be said that the American people do not conceive 
of Prostitution except as a vile, a degrading, and an 
unlawful thing, and do not conceive or know of 
a system by which /aw/ully it can exist. Like other 
defiances of law and of public sentiment, it does exist, 
of course, but only thus. 

I may therefore say, in a word, that the idea of 
‘State regulation,’ of the partnership of Society in 
the business of demoralizing its own membership, is 
practically unknown to and unconceived by the mass 
of the American people. In narrow circles the idea 
may be familiar, possibly it might even have support ; 
but among the people at large it would be regarded 
as monstrous and abominable. 

The attitude of American public opinion on this, 
as upon other subjects, is due in no small degree to 
the part which American women have always taken, 
and to the increased share which they are now taking, 
in social and public affairs. Women with us are not 
only earnest friends of reform, they are also intelli- 
gently active in pressing reform forward. They are 
accorded practically, in the law, in our social system, 
and in politics, the same rights as men, excepting the 
suffrage,—and even it fully in several States,—and 
they thus form a barrier in their many organizations, 
(first of all, no doubt, as to numbers and efficiency, 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, long since 
made international in its scope),—they form a barrier, 
I say, to the growth of such Vice as we here confront, 
one which I believe it cannot overcome. The princi- 
ple—the divine principle—that a clean life, /a vie 
blanche, is as truly incumbent upon one sex as upon 
the other, upon a man as upon a woman, and that 
transgression of the virtuous order is sinful and 
degrading for each party to it alike, this principle 
needs only to be stated with us in order to be con- 
ceded. Some might secretly cavil at it, but they 
could not openly and definitely teach with success an 
opposite doctrine. 

The American delegates listened yesterday, at the 
luncheon, and again to-day, with lively interest and 
satisfaction, to the unofficial addresses made by Prof. 
Stuart, M.P., and Mr. Smith, M.P. They do not, and 
could not, conceive of the possibility in the United 
States that official recognition—implying official sanc- 
tion—could be given to the degradation of both sexes 
through prostitution ; and, on the other hand, looking 
at the steps which lead toward vice,—the contam- 
inated and sensational literature, the indecent pictures 
and posters, the corrupted stage,—they join, as great 
numbers of American men and women do, in the 
earnest condemnation of the practice-I have referred 


to. The reform of these things is fundamental work. 
We believe most heartily what has been said already 
in this Congress, that the roots of the evil which we 
here confront run deep, and in many directions, and 
that the advocates of better things must search for 
them patiently, and cut them wherever found. 


THE Joys. OF “CAMPING OUT. 


Mucu of the tediousness of highly civilized life comes 
from its smoothness and regularity. To-day is like 
yesterday, and we think that we can predict to-morrow. 
Of course, we cannot really do so. The chances are 
still there. But we have covered them up so deeply 
with the artificialities of life that we lose sight of them. 
It seems as if everything in our neat little world were 
arranged, and provided for, and reasonably certain to 
pass. The best way of escape from this tedium vite 
is through a recreation like angling, because it tempts 
us out into a wilder, freer life. It leads almost inevit- 
ably to camping out, which is a wholesome and sanitary 
imprudence. 

It is curious and pleasant to my apprehension, to 
observe how many people in New England, which has 
been called, at least in part, the Land of Steady Habits, 
are sensible of the joy of changing them—out of 
doors. They turn out from their comfortable farm- 
houses and their snug suburban cottages to go a-gyp- 
sying for a fortnight among the mountains or beside 
the sea. You see their white tents gleaming from the 
pine-groves around the little lakes, and catch glimpses 
of their bathing-clothes drying in the sun on the wiry 
grass that fringes the sand-dunes. Happy fugitives 
from the bondage of routine! They have found out 
that a long journey is not necessary to a good vaca- 
tion. You may reach the Forest of Arden in a buck- 
board. The Fortunate Isles are within sailing dis- 
tance ina dory. Andavoyage on the river Pactolus 
is open to any one who can paddle a canoe. 

The people who always live in houses, and sleep 
on beds, and walk on pavements, and buy their food 
from butchers and bakers and grocers, are not the 
most blessed inhabitants of this wide and various 
earth. The circumstances of their existence are too 
mathematical and secure for perfect contentment. 
They live at second or third-hand. They are boarders 
in the world. Everything is done for them by some- 
body else. 

It is almost impossible for anything very interest- 
ing to happen to them. They must get their excite- 
ment out of the new spapers, reading of the hair- 
breadth escapes and moving accidents that befall people 
in real life. What do these tame ducks really know 
of the adventure of living? If the weather is bad, 
they are snugly housed. If it is cold, there is a 
furnace in the cellar. If they are hungry, the shops 
are near at hand. It is all as dull, flat, stale, and 
unprofitable as adding up a column of figures.—H/enry 
Van Dyke in The Century. 


Ir is a proof of fine breeding to appear happy and 
cheerful, even if this does not correspond with one’s 
physical or mental moods. We have no right to in- 
flict gloominess upon our companions.—Anon. 
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SUPERIOR “ RACES.” 


that some “races,” or peoples, are 


THE 


‘“‘ inferior, 


notion 
and that others upon this account acquire 
a right to dominate them, and to use them for their 
own advantage, is one full of mischief, and almost 
wholly unjustified. Its mischief lies in the fact that 
thereby aggression and spoliation are promoted ; 
nations which conceive themselves superior are drawn 
into acts which, if they saw things in their true rela- 
tion, they would not undertake. 

The real superiority of races and of nations must 
be found in their moral quality, in their approach to 
those standards of action which are called Christian, 
and which may exist under other names. Nations 
are superior or inferior, not by some conventional 
standard of “ civilization,”’ but by their perception and 
application of those principles upon which men may, 
and in a measure do, make their inhabitancy of the 
earth orderly, peaceful, andhappy. Those nations who 
violate the rights of others, however the act may be 
cloaked by the claim of superiority, are like individ- 
uals who do injury to other individuals in person or 
estate ; they are insulters, assailants, or robbers. 

Within its own field, like a family within its own 
home, every people has its rights. The brown man 
and the black man have their habitat, the place 
wherein they dwell, and where, usually, their fore- 
fathers dwelt, in ages past. 
there than Americans have in the United States, or 
Englishmen in England. Their manner of life, their 
system of government, may differ from ours without 
necessarily bemg bad. Perhaps they may administer 
their cities, or choose their senators, quite as credit- 
ably as we. Because it is common for men with us to 
wear block hats, it does not follow that men every- 
where should do so. Because the dress of one-half 
our population is semi-annually dictated by persons in 
Paris, or other European cities, there is no good 
reason why we should send navies to compel the 
women of the South seas to subscribe for Parisian 
fashion plates. Our houses in this region are very 
commonly built of stone, but it is not therefore 
imperative upon the Japanese to abandon their houses 
of bamboo. 
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They have no less right | 


We live a large part of the year closely | 
shut up, but in a milder climate people may as well ' 









Our diet is to a con- 


or better live in the open air. 
siderable degree meat, and there are many millions 
who subsist and do well entirely on vegetable food. 
Peoples thus vary, and they have the right to do 

They have peculiarities, and who shall say that 
they must all be alike? Some are taciturn, some are 
demonstrative ; some are brusque, some are polite. 
If, underneath all, there lie the primal good - qualities 
of men, if the actions and the customs are ordered 
upon right principles, the variations are a sign of the 
versatility of the human race, and no way to its dis- 
credit. The “ white’’ nan cannot say to the brown, 
or to the black, “‘ Thou shalt be made over on my 
pattern, or I will destroy thee.” 


so. 


Such change as may 
be desirable, such progress as is real, such civilization 
as has value, must be accomplished by those processes 
of Christian influence which are themselves beneficent. 
These we, and all others, have the right to employ. 
They are always in order, and moreover they are 


usually welcome. In every land, the messenger 


who brings glad tidings, who does good, whose pur- 
pose and work are helpful, is kindly received. The 


exceptions to the rule are few. It is brotherly love 


that conquers, and that tends to fuse the races of 
men, not supercilious assumption of superiority, and 
violent processes of despoilment. 


In my description of the meeting-houses at Devonshire 
House, London, in the issue of 24th ult., I said they had fine, 
not five, galleries. The name of the Clerk (men’s meeting) 
is John Morland—as correctly printed in one place. 

H. 





M. J. 
BIRTHS. 
TAYLOR.—At Wilmington, Del., Sixth month 23, 1899, 
to Franklin and Mary E. Taylor, a son, whois named Frank- 
lin, Jr., and a daughter, who is named Ruthanna. 


DEATHS. 


ACTON.—lIn Salem, N. J., Seventh month 15, 1899, 
Rachel N., widow of Casper W. Acton, aged 77 years. 


COLAHAN.—At her residence, 3942 Spruce street, Phila- 
delphia, Seventh month 8, 1899, Mary Dorethea, widow of 
John B. Colahan, and daughter of the late Thomas Zell. 

COLLIER.—At Crosswicks, N. J., Seventh month 11, 
1899, Elizabeth B. Collier, in her 71st year. 


CUTLER.—In Chester, Pa., Seventh month 16, 1899, 
Caroline V., widow of David Cutler, aged 51 years, 6 months, 
and 21 days. She was the daughter of Daniel and Susan 
Zavitz, of Coldstream, Ontario, and had removed to Chester 
with her daughter Arletta, wife of Charles Palmer, in order to 
educate a son and daughter at Swarthmore College. She was 
| a valued member and elder of Chester Monthly Meeting. 
Interment at Coldstream, Canada. 

HUTCHINSON.—At Pasadena, California, Seventh 
| month 6, 1899, William S. Hutchinson, in the 69th year of 
| his age. 

LLOYD.—In West Philadelphia, suddenly, Seventh 
| month 13, 1899, Lydia B., wife of Samuel Lloyd, aged 66 years. 

PIERCE.—At Liberty, Sullivan county, N. Y., Seventh 
month 8, 1899, Charles Pierce, son of John W. and the 








late Rachel M. Pierce; 
Meeting of Friends. 


WARRICK.—At Moorestown, N N. J., Seventh month 8, 
1899, William H. Warrick, in his ig year. 

WHITE.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 18, 1899, of 
diphtheria, Walter S., son of Horace G. and Ella K. White, 
aged 11 years and 6 months. 

Walter's was a beautiful nature. Not often has the Good 
Father bestowed upon one so youthful more to admire. 
Gentle in manner and attractive in person, with a tender and 
loving heart, and joining with these the budding graces of a 
rare, bright mind, he found many friends. These looked 
upon him and wondered to what field of usefulness coming 
time would assign him. Although intelligent beyond his 
years, he was unobtrusive, and seemed more anxious to ac- 
quire knowledge than to impart his own. 


‘*A child of beauty nipped by death, — 
Oh no, upborne to milder skies, 
Where no rude wind with icy breath 
May blight a flower of paradise."’ 
WHITSON.—At Westbury, L. I., 
Samuel Whitson, in his 83d year. 


a member of Cisenhine Monthly 


H. 
Sixth month 10, 1899, 





DEBORAH SINCLAIR CORSE, 


The death of this beloved Friend, which was menticned in 
our last issue as having occurred on the 7th inst., removes 
from Baltimore Monthly Meeting its oldest birthright member, 
and one whose long life was made beautiful by good works 
and a faithful devotion to the welfare and happiness of her 
family and of others for whom she labored. 

She was ever ready to offer encouragement and assistance 
to those in need, without thought of reward or commendation. 
Her death was symbolic of her life. In her peaceful, quiet 
country home, amidst the beauties of nature, and in the house 
where she had lived for over fifty consecutive years, sur- 
rounded by all her large family of children, the change came 


—without a struggle—as her soul passed quietly from earth to 
Heaven. 














7. 5.08, 
THE DOUKHOBOR FUND. 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER has previously acknowledged | 
on account of this fund, . $438.00 
Joseph H. and A. Lawton, 50.00 
$488.00 
We have forwarded, Seventh month 18, 1899, to the | 


chairman of the local Relief Committee at Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, a draft for $100, being the balance to date remainingin 
our hands. 


in whatever way will give the greatest aid to the Doukhobor 
immigrants. 


of Perugia, has discovered that 
three-fifths of all men of distinction are first-born children : 
the other two-fifths are either second or third children, or else 
the youngest of very large families. Among the first he 
points out Luther, Dante, Rapheal, Lionardo da Vinci, Con- 
fucius, Heine, Schopenhauer, Goethe, Ariosto, Mohammed, 
Shelley, Erasmus, Milton, Byron, Moliere, Carlyle, Rossini, 
Talleyrand, Buffon ; among the last Loyola and Franklin, 
both thirteenth children ; Schubert, a fourteenth child, and 
Volta, a seventh child. 


PROFESSOR AXENFELD, 


MEN are apt, I know, in after life to lay the blame of their 
scholastic shortcomings at the door of their teachers. They 
are often wrong in this, and I am quite aware that there are 
some pupils who are knowledge-proof.—Lowed/. 


WIspoo is a fox who, after long hunting, will at last cost 
you pains to dig out ; 'tisa cheese, which by how much the 
richer has the thicker, the homelier, and the coarser coat. ‘Tis 
a sack posset, wherein the deeper you go you'll find it the 
sweeter. Wisdom is a hen, whose cackling we must value 
and consider, because it is attended withanegg. But, lastily, 
‘tis a nut, which, unless you choose with judgment may cost 
you a tooth and pay you nothing but a worm.—Dean Swift. 
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| portion. 


: " | there was a boys’ 
The Committee has been requested to apply this 7 


J 


EDITORIAL CORRE SPONDE NCE. 
VI.—THE ENGLISH FRIENI/S'’ SCHOOL AT 
BY HOWARD M. 


ACKWORTH. 
JENKINS. 

THE boarding school maintained at Ackworth, in 
Yorkshire (about 170 miles north of London), is a 
well-known institution. It was opened in 1779, having 
been promoted by that famous physician and valuable 
Friend, Dr. John Fothergill, of London,—who is, 
in fact, regarded with veneration as its founder. It 
was he, no doubt, more than any other, who was in- 
strumental in securing the property for the purpose, 
the original buildings having been erected for a found- 
ling hospital some twenty years before the purchase 
by the Friends, and having been closed because of 
failure of financial support. 

The “ General Meeting” at Ackworth occurs in 
the Sixth month, at the close of the school year, oc- 
cupying two days. The committee in charge attend, 
there are exercises by the pupils, and many friends 
and “old scholars’’ come. It is an occasion such as 
has no precise example with us in our schools and 
colleges, though resembling somewhat the proceed- 
ings of our Class Days and Commencements. On 
the 27th, in the evening, a number of visitors had 
already gathered. I reached Ackworth from London 
at 6.45, and was kindly met by our friend John William 
Graham and his wife. On the school “ terrace”’ 
the open court yard—the boys were having an ex- 
hibition of athletics, and later they gave some musical 
selections, on the violin. (Music is taught in the 
school, in recent years.) The long-protracted day- 
light permitted these open-air exercises almost until 
what we should think a reasonable “ bed-time.”’ 

The next morning there was a meeting for wor- 
ship at 10, in which several Friends spoke. The 
meeting-house, which will hold probably 800 persons, 
was well filled, the scholars occupying the central 
After the meeting had closed the General 
Committee in charge of the school began its sitting, 
adjourning at 12.15 until 10.30 next day. Then 
swimming contest in the bath- 
house, a new structure, with a fine pool. Dinner was 
spread at 1.30. At 3 the company gathered again in 
the meeting-house for an exhibition by the scholars, 
“Speech Day,” as it is called. There were black- 


| board exercises, recitations, a scene from Shakespeare, 


g-. 4 


Then the large company proceeded to a new 
hall, ‘the new reading-room,’”’ where there was an 
“opening” address by Henry Thompson, of Arneside ? 
a well-known Friend, and member of the General 
Committee. He announced the name of the new 
building, ‘‘ Fothergill Hall.’’ A little later, the Old 
Scholars’ Association had afternoon tea in the meet- 
ing-house, and at 7 o’clock that Association its 
annual meeting, which occupied the evening. 

The following day there were Scripture examina- 
tions in the different class-rooms, from 9 to 10; then 
at 10.30 the General Committee resumed and con- 
cluded its business, the Head-Master, Frederick 
Andrews, delivering his address. He spoke, 1 may 
say at this point, in detail, and with much frankness, 
of the school work and management, its needs, its 
prospects, its difficulties, its sources of encourage- 


held 





Eu : 


ment. 
committee, and other friends of the School. Ad- 
journment was followed by dinner, and then there 
were cricket matches, one of which, between an 
eleven of the girl students and some of the old 
scholars, we were able to watch for a while, before 
taking our train late in the afternoon for Manchester. 

Interested in educational work, and acquainted 
somewhat with our American Friends’ boarding- 
schools, I was of course glad to visit and observe 
Ackworth. Let me add, now, some facts concerning 
it, many of which were stated or alluded to in the 
several meetings during the two days whose proceed- 
ings I have summarized. 


There is accommodation for 300 scholars, and | 


this number is usually present—180 boys, 120 
girls. In recent time, non-members have been ad- 
mitted, and in the last school year (1898-9) about 
one-fifth of the whole number were of this class. 
The session begins about the middle of Eighth month, 
and closing, now, at the end of the Sixth, there is thus 
only about half the vacation usual with us, the cooler 
weather of the English summer making it practicable 
to pursue school work without discomfort. There is 
a vacation at Christmas, but practically the School is 
open ten full calendar months in each year. 

The charges to the pupils are to be raised some- 
what; this was one of the important matters dis- 





cussed and determined in the Committee—the Yearly 


Meeting, whose authority is superior, having left the 
subject to the Committee. Future rates will be from 
18 pounds, say $90, up to 48 pounds, say $240, a 
year. The non-members will practically all be at the 
highest rate. (The rate at present is from 18 pounds 
up to 45 pounds.) 

[he reason for the increase simply is that the 
Committee has not been able recently to square its 
annual account, and some deficit, ‘ floating debt,” in 
American parlance, has accumulated—about $3,000. 
The annual statement shows that the cost of con- 
ducting the school last year was £10, 
000, of which the salary list took 
$17,650. 


7? 


235, say $51,- 


“455 


JI/» 
here are (I think I am correct in saying) 


> 
43, 


girls’. The ‘* house expenses "’ reached nearly £4,000, 
or something less than $20,000, and it may be inter- 
esting to observe that there were consumed, of flour, 
‘218 sacks, of 20 stones each,” costing £305 3s. Id. ; 
of meat, 33,548 pounds, and of fish, 3,298 pounds, 
the two items costing £1,037 2s. 10d.; of milk, 16,- 
2s. 5d.; of butter, 4,098 
pounds, costing £213 4s. 4d.; of cheese 336 pounds, 
and of tea 576 pounds. (The English tea-drinking 
is indicated in this item, which is nearly at the rate 
of two pounds a day; coffee and cocoa together 
made only 274 pounds for the year, or about one- 
half the tea). 

The School’s work is somewhat below the range of 
that—for example—at George School. ‘The children 
are from nine to sixteen years ofage. They are not, as 
a rule, prepared to enter College when they leave, 
though Frederick Andrews mentioned some instances 
where they had been so. There is not much actual 


542 gallons, costing £627 





| further interesting data were derived. 


| bers is a factor also. 


or about | 
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Each point was candidly elaborated for the 


coéducation; the two sexes have their separate 
dining-rooms, and separate class-rooms (‘“ school- 
rooms ”’ they are called), and men teachers teach the 
boys and women the girls, there being, however, 
some exception to this last statement in the fact that 
a teacher cf science, and one or more in foreign lan- 
guages have classes of each sex. Furthermore— 
with this exception—a teacher has full charge of his 
or her class in all studies, the year through. Of 
languages other than English, the course includes 
Latin and French. There is instruction in Manual 
Training and an interesting exhibition was made in 
one of the rooms of articles which the scholars had 
made,—useful and ornamental, much like those 
shown at George School in the annual exhibitions. 
The Committee in charge is largely self-perpetu- 
ating. There are 36 men members, and 8 women. 
One-fourth of these retire each year, so that the term 
of service is four years, and there isa provision, whose 
usefulness is very questionable, by which at least one 


| year is required to elapse before a member is eligible 


for reappointment. The appointments are made at 
these General Meetings, by an election, by vote of 
numbers, in which the holding-over Committee mem- 
bers participate. The quarterly meetings are ex- 
pected to send representatives to the General Meeting, 
but, as appeared at this time, some of them do not al- 
ways do so. 

From the addresses made by the Head- Master, 
and by Henry Thompson, and other sources, some 
The competi- 
tion of other Friends’ Schools, and of the ‘‘ Board” 
Schools (corresponding practically to our public 
schools) is felt, and the falling-off in birthright mem- 
The number of non-members’ 
children in the School tends to increase. (Frederick 
Andrews told of a boy, the son of a wine-merchant, 
who was a scholar, and who took the total abstinence 
pledge in the School ; the father, when the boy was 
to leave, asked if he could be got a place among 
Friends, so that his bringing-up might continue to be 
that of abstinence.) Speaking of religious matters in 


_ his address, Frederick Andrews mentioned his observa- 
thirteen teachers for the boys’ side, and nine for the 


tion as to emotional experiences among the scholars. 
He had found that waves of prayer-meetings, etc., were 
apt not to affect the character in any permanent way ; 
but, instead, there was a tendency among those par- 
ticipating to regard such meetings as sufficient in 
themselves, and so to be less careful as to their 
general conduct. The home training, ‘‘ especially in 
humble, and lower middle classes,’’ one speaker con- 
sidered much less desirable than that at Ackworth, 
and he urged therefore that the children be sent “ as 
early as possible.” 

The: fixing of the rate of payment, between the 
lowest rate and the highest, is done by “ agents,”’ one 
of whom is appointed by each quarterly or monthly 
meeting. These agents are presumed to know the 
financial circumstances of parents, and to be able to 
fairly fix the charge. The actual School cost of each 


child, per year, on the average, is £35 5s. 11d., and 
the average payments by children £28 10s. 7d., so 
that there remains thus £6 15s. 4d. per child, to which 
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is to be added an item of “ extraordinary expendi- 
ture,’ £1 Os. 3d., making a total deficiency for 290 
children, of some £2,255, which must be covered by 
income of invested funds, subscriptions, etc. The 
quarterly meetings are asked to make voluntary 
“‘subscriptions,”’ annually, and these amounted last 
year to £733, 11s., 8d., or about $3,650. But the in- 
vested fund, the “ endowment,”’ is not large; the 
income from it last year was only about $1,075. 

The property includes two farms, one of which is 
rented, and it with rented houses, etc., produced an 
income of £713 2s. 6d., or about $3,500. One farm 
is not let, and its administration last year showed a 
loss of nearly $1,000. The land surrounds the School 
buildings and grounds in such a way that it could not 
well be placed in a tenant’s control. 

The school buildings include several of the orig- 
inal erection. They are placed around three sides of 
a square, the open side looking southward across 
level rural country and a little stream, the Went. 
The oldest of them, like old stone buildings generally 
in England, have acquired in time a rich coloring of 
dark brown, verging in places upon positive black. 
In one of them there is a fine old hall, used as a li- 
brary, etc. The real estate of Ackworth (exclusive 
of furniture, machinery, library, farm stock, etc.), 
stands on the balance sheet at £34,255, or about 
$171,000. The total assets of the school are stated 
at £48,698, or about $243,000, of which sum $30,000 
only is invested funds. Within the last year or two, 
subscriptions approaching £10,000 have been made 
for improvements,—including the new Fothergill 
Hall, the bath, electric lighting, etc., and an improve- 
ment of the dormitories is strongly urged. 

Ackworth was, of course, the forerunner of West- 
town, being opened just twenty years earlier, and the 
latter was modelled upon it. 
system in the two was much the same. There were 
no vacations; the teaching went on continuously 
through the year, and scholars entered and departed 
atany convenienttime. The old discipline was strict, 
and the living plain. Teachers now in service at 


Ackworth looked back on their experience = schol- | spectacle which the day after a battle presents to eyes 
ars or as young teachers with great satisfaction in the | 


more gentle and kindly discipline of to-day. A pe- 
culiar feature is the ‘‘ Master’’ or ‘‘ Mistress” “on 
duty.” These are teachers serving throughout the 


year, and taking charge of the scholars out of school 
hours. 


’ 


encouraging and leading sports, planning walks, 
extra studies, etc. Much attention is paid to out-door 
sports ; the girls, as well as the boys, are taught to 
swim, and to play cricket and other games. One 


rule is that there shall be ‘no loafing,” and the | 


‘““Master on Duty,” and the corresponding ‘ Mis- 
tress,” are expected to see that all are kept busy in 
some way. 

The girls are in charge of a Mistress, but she is 
responsible to the Head Master. Frederick Andrews, 
who fills this position, and who is held in high 
esteem, has been at the head of the School fora 
number of years. All I saw left.on my mind the im- 


For a long time the | 





| 


| 


Samra | tion against this human carnage. 
; They — tr Crane the discipline, and to | the sum of sorrows, who will measure the depth of 
provide occupation or amusement for the scholars,— ! 


pression of a very carefully-conducted and _ hard- 
working School. I am indebted to many for kind 
attentions during my two days’ visit. 

The Old Scholars’ Association is an important 
adjunct—indeed a pillar of strength—to the School 
and its work. It has now nearly 1,900 members, 
and is striving to make the number 2,000 by next 
year. The secretary, J. Spencer Hodgson, has la- 
bored with much earnestness and success to build up 
the Association. The president is changed each year, 
and for the coming year will be a woman, Mary Caro- 
line Pumphrey. 

Dalton Hall, Manchester, Seventh month 3. 


BLOCH’S GREAT BOOK ON MODERN WAR. 
IV. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : § 
ALTHOUGH the series of articles on Peace by Professor Mieille 
do not all have reference to the great work of the Russian 
Economist, which turned the Czar’s attention to the need of 
partial disarmament, as the general title has been used thus 
far, I will continue it in this fourth number. The subject of 
this article is ‘‘ Women and Disarmament.’’ Although our 
author may be hardly prepared to take advanced ground as 
to the equal rights of woman, it will be seen that this line of 
reasoning leads naturally to the reeognition of woman on an 
equality with man in all the affairs of state. When that 
comes to be generally recognized, the world will have made a 
great advance towards the prevalence of Universal Peace. 
Swarthmore College. EDWARD H. MAGILL. 





WOMEN AND DISARMAMENT. 

Whatever opinion one may have of the advantages 
or disadvantages of the mingling of women—some 
day to be enforced upon us—in the political life of 
civilized nations, it seems to me that their right to 
take part in the war against war cannot be contested. 


| And I will go further and say that not only is it the 


right of our mothers, wives, and sisters to enroll 
themselves in the League for Peace, but it is for them 
the most sacred of duties. For if man can find in 
war the compensations of glory and of booty, mothers 
and wives have never seen in it, and never can see in 
it, anything but a source of despair and tears. We 
have dwelt with pity many times upon the terrible 


even the most accustomed to the horrors of war. 
The heart-rending cries of the wounded have forced 
from more than one great warrior, from a Turenne, a 
Marceau, aye, even from a Moltke, words of execra- 
But who will count 


the abyss of despair for which every battle is respon- 
sible to woman, that eternal victim of the inhumanity 
of man? The symbolic lamentation of Rachel weep- 
ing in Rama for her children slain, and unwilling to 
to be consoled, is only a too faithful image of the lot 
which the next war reserves for the Rachels of mod- 
ern days. [Think of the certain fate of a large 
portion of the 100,000 young men of our country 
soon to be exposed to the deadly climate of the Phil- 
ippines and the bullets of the Filipinos, and for what ? 
For a childish sentiment on the part of our govern- 
ment about lowering a flag where, as the flag of a 
nation claiming freedom for itself, it has no moral 
right to float.—TRaANSLATOR. | 
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Is not the League of women for disarmament 
more legitimate and more appropriate than the League 
of those liable to service? They speak of tax of 
blood. Is it not a tax of flesh and blood that all 
mothers pay ? Who better than they understand the 
price of that flesh and blood which they themselves 
have brought forth? Ask them if they consent, if 
they have ever consented, to see nothing but food for 
powder in that beloved offspring, nursed in the ten- 
derness of their hearts. Ask the mother if it was to 
give him as food to the minotaur of war that she 
watched and wept over the cradle of her child; ask 
her if she sees only a target for the Mauser, the 
Martini, or the Gatling gun in the robust and hand- 
some boy on whose arm she is proud to rest ? 

They speak of patriotism. League of wives and 
mothers, you are the true patriots! And if on the 
day of the danger of your country you give un- 
grudgingly, I do not say your blood,—that heroism 
is easy, men are satisfied with it,—but what is to you 
more precious a thousand times, the flesh of your 
flesh, the blood of your blood, will they refuse you 
the right to be consulted upon peace or war? But 
this right you have ; the Jeanne d’ Arcs, the Jeanne 
Hachettes, and a thousand other heroines have con- 
secrated it. It is yours to use it in spite of the raillery 
of fools. I say so much the worse for the imbeciles. 
We know the objections of the one party and the 
raillery of the other. Neither are of any account. 

But, says one, war is just what women like: See 
the fabulist : 


‘* Two cocks were living in peace— 
A hen comes up, 
And, see, the war begun !"’ 


No disarmament possible, says another, so long 
as women shall have to that degree the love of plumes. 
Go have them vote the suppression of embroidery 


and tinsel! Don’t you see that by nature they pounce 
upon the red pantaloons like the bull ? 

We see that all that is not very wicked, and we 
must not be astonished that some jokes of comedians, 
together with all the wit of a dozen table d’ hotes, 
have not been able to prevent the elite of the women 
of France and of foreign lands from taking the place 
in the movement for peace which rightfully belongs 
to them. For France in particular this place is im- 
portant. Of the fourteen Peace Societies which 
France contains, five were founded and are presided 
over by women, to wit: 

ist. The International Union of Women. 

2d. The International League of Women for Dis- 
armament. 

3d. The League of Women for Peace ; President, 
Mme. Princess Wisniewska. 

4th. Equality ; President, Mme. Vincent. 

5th. The International League of Peace and 
Liberty. 

These societies reckon among their members an | 
elite of women of which any country whatever would | 
have a right to be proud. If one meets there but | 
few of the articulated dolls of the demi-monde, or of | 
the monde without the demi, one sees there no longer | 
the spectacled and blue-stockinged visages at which | 


| if the women were willing ! 


our grandfathers were frightened, and by which they 
wish to frighten our grandchildren. The distinguished 
women who assemble there never fail to be charming ; 
but having renounced the legend which gave to them 
the brain and the plumage of the bird, they have 
assumed, with a knowledge of their duties, also a 
knowledge of their rights, and they demand their 
part of action and responsibility. Paying their share 
of the tax of the flesh they demand their share of 
the control of the shedding of blood. 

Among the first these societies sent to the Czar 
their enthusiastic endorsement, and their influence 
cannot fail to make itself felt by public opinion. I 
have no need to add that the Fronde and. its brave 
editorial corps are fighting in the front rank of the 
good fight. Is not the fact characteristic that the 
first political woman’s journal is devoted actively to 
the cause of peace, and does it not make us augur 
well for the future ? 

Abroad, too, the women do not remain inactive. 
We see in England the ladies of the aristocracy and 
of the gentry seated upon the platform at their public 
meetings, by the side of their husbands or their sons, 
and speaking after them, always called out and ap- 
plauded. The oratorical talent of the English ladies 
of high life is remarkable. This is one of the most 
agreeable souvenirs of my stay in London. Having 
permitted myself to be enrolled in the two rival 
societies, the Primrose League and the Liberal 
Woman’s Association, I often attended their meetings 
for the great pleasure which I had in hearing the 
feminine orators. But I beg you to excuse the paren- 
thesis, and continue : 

In Italy, in Germany, in Austria, women belong- 
ing almost always to the highest ranks of society, as 
Madam Selenka of Munich, the Baroness of Luttner 
of Vienna, have taken the lead in the movement of 
women for Peace. Their conferences throughout 
Germany are well attended, and it is a pleasure to 
observe that they obtain followers as well among the 
intellectual and cultivated of the aristocracy and the 
middle classes, as among the working women of the 
lower class. Let us note in passing that the Empress 
Dowager of Russia, the present Czarina, and the 
Princess of Wales are zealous advocates of Peace, 
and that all three have several times openly expressed 
their especial sympathy for France. 
~~ The movement of women for Peace is then fully 
entered upon everywhere, and it only requires a 
greater number of signers to render it decisive. Ah! 
I will not go so far as 
to induce them to make a strike against their hus- 


| bands, like the women of Athens in the time of 


Lysistratus. It is a revolutionary means, of which 
they will not wish to make use except asa last ex- 
tremity. But if they were only willing, if they knew 


| how to employ in the service of right and justice 


(which is, in short, their proper service, since it is 
that of the weak and the oppressed) their thousand 
methods of seductive persuasion ! 

The League of Mothers and Wives, the League 
of Sisters and Fiancées,—what forces for social reno- 
vation, forces now squandered and lost !—permit us 
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to appreciate the courageous action of the valiant 
ones enrolling themselves in the Peace Societies. 
Ah! if the women only wished! we said just now. 
But they do wish, and by their first enthusiatic move- 
ment they have placed themselves in the advanced 
guard. Women of France, women of all countries, 
one same sentiment unites them, invincible and pro- 
found, the love of those sons, brought forth in suffer- 
ing, reared in deep sorrow and often in tears, those 
sons, sometimes ungrateful, whom they wish no 
longer to see slaying each other in the bloody game 
of war. That love, stronger than death, will it not 
be one day stronger than hatred, stronger than war ? 
2 P. MIEILLE, 
Professor at the Lycée de Tarbes, France. 


Nore.—In his next paper our author does not forget to refer to 
the extensive movement for Peace among the women of the United 
States. — 7rans/ator. 


Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.—Charles F. Woods, Ph.D., Johns 
Hopkins, has been appointed Assistant in the departments of 
French and German. Dr. Woods received his degree in 
1897, and has since been Professor of French and German in 
the Woman's College of Richmond, Virginia, and Assistant 
Professor of the same languages in Richmond College. Frank 
E. Craig has been appointed Assistant in Engineering, Shop 
Practice. He received a thorough training in one of the 
larger manufacturing institutions of New England, and later 
entered the Polytechnic Institute at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, from which he was graduated in 1898. During thelast 
year he has taught in the Agricultural College of Rhode 
Island, and at the State Reform School, Morganza, Pa. 
W. S. Cummings, M. D., has been appointed Director of 
Physical Training for young men. Dr. Cummingsis a gradu- 
ate of the Medical School of Tufts College, and has had a 
somewhat extended experience in teaching Gymnastics and 
Athletics, having been connected with several New England 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools. He was trained for this 
work largely under the direction of Prof. R. J. Roberts, of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association, and like Prof. 
Roberts, aims rather after all-round development than at the 
production of athletes. Dr. Cummings attributes his own 
somewhat remarkable physical development largely to par- 
ticipation in out-door sports. 


PHILADELPHIA FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS.—We have received 
the annual catalogue of the Friends’ Central and allied schools 
of Philadelphia, comprising the following : 

At Race and Fifteenth streets, Kindergarten, Primary, 
Intermediate, and Central or High School ; at Girard Avenue 
and Seventeenth street, Kindergarten, Primary, and Inter- 
mediate ; at Lancaster avenue and Thirty-Fifth street, Kin- 
dergarten, Primary, and Intermediate ; at Greene street and 
School Lane, Germantown, Primary and Intermediate. 

We give the list of the various principals: Joseph S. 
Walton, Principal Boys’ Department, Central or High School ; 
Anna W. Speakman, Principal Girls’ Department, Central or 
High School; Elizabeth M. Roberts, Principal Germantown 
School for Girls and Boys; Mary H. White, Principal Girard 


Avenue School for Girls and Boys; Anna R. Richter, Prin- | 


cipal West Philadelphia School for Girls and Boys ; Ellen M. 
Greene, Principal Intermediate for Boys; Annie L. Clement, 
Principal Intermediate for Girls; Sarah T. Price, Principal 
Primary School and of Kindergarten. 

Pupils prepared at Friends’ Central School are now pur- 
suing advanced study in Swarthmore, Haverford, Amherst, 
Bryn Mawr, Vassar, and Wellesley Colleges, and the Univer- 
sities of Pennsylvania, Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and Cornell. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The annual catalogue is an 
attractive booklet, stating the courses of study and giving lists 








of alumni and pupils. 
follows : 

George M. Downing, M.S., Principal, Mathematics and 
History ; Clara H. Barnard, Science and Penmanship ; Mary 
Brosius Kirk, A. B., Mathematics and Latin ; Carrie B. Way, 
B. L., Grammar, Reading, and Literature; Frederic F. 
Windle, B. E., Science and Mathematics; Emma A. Carey, 
French, German, and Music ; Rachel S. Martin, Principal of 
Primary ; Alice Kent Gourley, Drawing and Painting ; Jessie 
M. K. Gourley, Matron. 


The teachers for next year will be as 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. —The matron for 
next year, Elizabeth S. Truman, ard Assistant Matron, Marga- 
retta B. Longshore, are both the same as last year, and both 
are Friends. 


Conferences, Associations, €te. 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
THE following is taken from 7he Friend, Philadelphia : 

The Friends’ Sixth Educational Conference was held at 
Providence, R.I., on the 28th-30th ultimo. Some of the 
subjects presented in well-prepared papers and addresses 
were, viz: ‘‘ Literature in School and College,’’ ‘‘ The work 
the College has done for the Church,’’ ‘‘ What Denomina- 
tional Influence should our Secondary Schools Exert?’’ 
‘« Education and Modern Business Life,’’ ‘‘The Relation of 
Friends’ Academies to their Colleges,’’ ‘‘ High Scholarship 
and Modest Pretensions in College Work,’’ ‘‘An I)lustrated 
Lecture on American Archzology,’’ ‘‘ Sociology from a Quaker 
Standpoint,’’ ‘‘ Modern Thought in Friends’ Educational 
Work,’’ ‘‘ The Bible in School and College,’’ ‘‘ The Import- 
ance of Teaching the Principles of Peace in our Schools, with 
Suggestions as to Methods; or, Militarism, its Character, 
Cause, and Cure.”’ 

The last-named was read by Dr. R. H. Thomas, of Balti- 
more, and is treated as the diagnosis of a well-nigh universal 
disease from a medical standpoint. This admiral brochure 
on a subject claiming such world-wide consideration at the 
present time is a most happy and forceful pleading for the 
recognition of a vital Christian principle, and is worthy of the 
widest circulation. Copies (printed separately from the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference) can be had in a short time at 
Friends’ Institute, Twelfth street below Market, Philadelphia. 
The discussions following some of these papers were ex- 
ceedingly instructive. 

The study of the best modern prose and poetry was com- 
mended by a teacher who has been very successful with chil- 
dren between six and twelve years of age. Taking a year 
for such writers as Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, Tennyson, 
or Ruskin. 

The best selections from ome of these authors was kept 
continuously before the child, with the result that an accurate, 
permanent, and fond appreciation of their writings was ac- 
quired. 

The need of giving our children some practical acquaint- 
ance with the history and church methods of our Society was 
approved, as well as a clearer and fuller knowledge of the Bible. 

The Hebrew language and modes of expression as pre- 
served in the Old Testament had been much neglected as 
literature of the finest order and most influential in shaping 
the character of our civilization, as well as Christianity. It 
was recommended that a careful acquaintance with the various 
portions of the Scriptures might rightly find a place in the 
school curriculum—side by side with the ancient classics. 

‘*Modern Thought’’ was presented as giving many ad- 
vantages for a Friendly solution of the serious problems now 
confronting the religious world. Modern business methods, 
the formation of trusts and similar tendencies in commercial 
circles, have now to be considered in fitting children for the 
duties of life, and some valuable suggestions were made as to 
what is required of those who fill responsible positions in 
connection with corporations. 

The welcome extended by Augustine Jones on the part of 
the Friends’ School of Providence, R. I., in whose capacious 
Alumni Hall the Conference was held, as also of the Gov- 
ernor of the State, was most cordial, and the whole atmosphere 
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and spirit of the various sessions was stimulating and spirit- 
ually comforting as the great underlying principles of Quaker- 
ism were frequently brought to view, and increasingly valued 
by the assembly. 

The best and concluding words on teaching children were 
spoken by Prof. Goddard, of Maine, who has been appointed 
to fill the chair of Pedagogy in the Normal School at West 
Chester. 

He said the wconscious part of our lives and influence 
had about the same relation to the conscious as the submerged 
portion of an iceberg has to that which is in sight. It was 
only as the principles of right conduct and thinking so im- 
pregnated our whole being that they unconsciously controlled 
our lives, and not only our own, but others, that we could 
fulfill the high calling of instructors. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Seventh month 15. In the absence of the President, the 
Vice President, Martha White, filled the chair; and in the 
absence of the Secretary, M. Elma Livezey acted. The meet- 
ing was opened by the reading of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Isaiah, followed by the reading of the minutes of last meeting. 


Esther L. Rulon read from Janney's History the account of | 


Robert Barclay, of his life and death and of the death of his 
much-loved father. James G. Engle read ‘‘ Hiawatha’s 
Fasting.’’ An exercise entitled ‘‘ If We Try,’’ was recited by 
three little boys, showing that even the drop of dew has its 
work to do; so if we but really try we can accomplish much. 
The chapter from the Discipline on ‘“‘ Representative Com- 
mittees'’ was read by Rachel M. Haines. This was followed 
by a paper on the life of Frances E. Willard. For years she 
taught school and filled places of lesser importance until she 
became President of the World's W. C. T. U., in the year 
1879. From that time her duties became greater, until in 
Second month, 1897, at the Hotel Empire, New York, she 
passed away from this life, to reap the harvest of her sowing. 

‘*Nell’s Letter,’’ a little poem, was recited by Mary 
Rulon, followed by Benjamin C. Heritage, who read the cur- 
rent items, which had been collected by James Pancoast. 
The Secretary next read the appointed questions for the 
meeting in Eighth month, and the reports of the History and 
Literary Committees. This was followed by the calling of the 
roll. Meeting then adjourned until Eighth month 12. We 
were glad of the company of several friends ; the presence of 
visitors always gives encouragement. 

M. EvMA LIvezey, Secretary, pro tem. 


RICHMOND, IND.—The Young Friends’ Association held 
its last regular meeting before closing for the summer, Sixth 
month 18, in the First-day School room, where we have been 
meeting for more than a year. The subject was ‘‘ Peace and 
Arbitration.’’ Being a children’s meeting it was opened by 
two young girls, each reading a lesson from the Scripture and 
an article on the subject. A number of the children took 
part in the meeting, as did also several of the adult members. 
Our business meetings are always held the fourth Fifth-day in 
each month, and generally at the homes. The last was held 
Sixth month 15, at the home of Edward Thistlethwaite. 
have no arranged program for our First-day evening meetings. 
These meetings are often both profitable and interesting. 
We think all the meetings are profitable, but it always adds 
interest to the meetings for each member to contribute some- 
thing, if only a text, and when this is not done the meeting is 
not of so much interest. At our last business meeting we 


discussed the importance of each member taking part in the | 
| them to return the same to the drawers. 


exercises of the meetings, and it was felt that while we do 
not take a pledge, as the Endeavor Societies do, that each 
one feels it his duty to throw in a mite, yet we hope each will 
feel a renewed interest when we meet again in Ninth month. 


Two socials are arranged for, to be held in the country at the | 
time of our regular business meeting, during the two months | 


for which our meetings have adjourned. 
LaurRA E. Moore, Cor. Sec. 


richness of a cultivated mind is unknown.—F. W. Norcross. 





We | cotton in the Brasos river bottoms will reach 200,000 bales, 
| worth $5,000,000. 


| duced the great flood have so benefited upland cotton that 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


‘* HERBERT SPENCER at seventy-nine’’ is the title of an in- 
structive account of the great philosopher's life during the 
last ten years, which will appear in the next number of A/- 
pletons’ Popular Science Monthly. A brief history of his life 
work, the various occurrences attending its completion, and a 
number of interesting and characteristic facts regarding his 
habits and peculiarities, combine to make a very readable 
story. A fine engraving, made from Mr. Spencer's latest 
photograph, accompanies the article. The same magazine 
will contain an article by Appleton Morgan, on the result of 
the last five years of legislation against drunkenness. Two 
very surprising conclusions may be drawn from the author's 
statistics : first, that the fewer the places where liquor is sold 
the larger the consumption of liquor; and, second, that the 
larger the consumption of liquor the less the drunkenness. 


We recently noticed Alice Brown's latest book, ‘‘ Tiverton 
Tales,’’ in these columns. This author’s famous book, 
‘* Meadow-Grass,’’ and her volume of poems, ‘‘ The Road to 
Castaly,’’ formerly published by Copeland & Day, have now 
been added to the list of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A new and complete edition of ‘‘ The Life and Works of 
the Sisters Bronté’’ is to be issued by Harper & Brothers, at 
monthly intervals. The edition will be after the style of the 
‘* Biographical Edition of Thackeray's Complete Works,’’ to 
be entitled ‘‘ The Haworth Edition.’’ Mrs. Humphry Ward 
contributes a preface to each novel of the three sisters. The 
edition includes also Gaskell's ‘‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’’ 
with annotations by Clement K. Shorter, the eminent Bronté 
authority. 


To everyone, but especially to those whose reading time is 
limited, the value of an unbiased journal of criticism must be 
apparent. Jiterature is such a journal. Its criticisms of 
new books are written by men whose opinions are looked up 
to the world over. Its literary news is authoritative, and the 
special articles which appear in its columns are from the pens 
of the best known men of letters in this country and England. 


THERE are many people to do the great deeds that must be 


done. What this weary old world needs is more people who 
will remove the pebbles from the pathway of those who are 
foot-sore, and lift by even a finger’s weight the burden on some 
weary back. It may be just that pebble that would wound the 


| foot and just that fiinger’s weight which would make the bur- 


den intolerable.—Harfer's Bazar. 


THE British steamer Ho/bein, which arrived at Liverpool 
on the 16th instant, picked up Captain William A. Andrews, 
known as the ‘‘lone navigator,’’ who left Atlantic City on 


| the 18th ult., in a little craft named Zhe Doree, barely twelve 


feet in length, to attempt to cross the Atlantic. Captain 
Andrews was found exhausted about 700 miles from the Irish 
coast. His boat was left adrift. 


THE Texas Cotton Exchange estimates that the loss of 
At the same time the rains which pro- 


the crop this year will be the best ever harvested. 
COMMISSIONER WILSON, of the Internal Revenue, has 


| issued a circular absolutely prohibiting banks from affixing 


stamps to checks unstamped when presented, and requiring 


PROFESSOR DouGLAS HyDE, who is at the head of the 


| movement in Ireland to reéstablish the Gaelic language as 


the language of the Irish people, is coming to the United 
States to seek help in that work. 


THE Spanish Cabinet, after a long discussion, has ac- 
cepted the offer of the Queen Regent to assist the finances of 


| the country by giving up another 2,000,000 pesetas from the 
= | civil list. 

THE person who delves among good authors and their | 
thoughts, lives two lives tothe one of his neighbor, to whom the 


At least twelve persons have died in New York city and 
vicinity from injuries and diseases brought on by accident in 
the celebration of Independence Day. 















COMMUNICATIONS. 
‘* THE LAST OF THE LENAPE.’’ 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


WE again acknowledge, with thanks, several kind replies 
relative to the above book. One from Dr. S. Taylor, of 
Woodstown, N. J., one from D. W. Branson, Va., and a 
copy of the book itself presented by Edward Stapler, Jr., of 
Baltimore. Elizabeth N. Coale, of Ill., gives a full descrip- 
tion of the book, and speaking of its two principal poems 
says ‘‘that ‘Tewinissa’ is a beautiful story containing an 
excellent moral.’’ Of the other, and main one, she quotes 
thus from Samuel M. Janney : 

‘« The incidents in this poem (‘ The Last of the Lenapé,’) 
were related to the author by his valued friend, Dr. Joseph 
Parrish, of Philadelphia, who derived them from a tradition 
preserved in his family. They took place about the year 
1683."’ 

‘««The Last of the Lenapé,’ nearest resident to Philadel- 
phia, died in Chester county, in the person of ‘Old Indian 
Hannah,’ in 1803. She had her wigwam many years on the 
banks of the Brandywine, and traveled around selling baskets, 
etc., and followed by her dog and pigs, that stopped wherever 
she did. She lived to be nearly one hundred years old ; had 
a proud and lofty spirit to the last; hated the blacks, and 
scarcely brooked the lower classes of whites. As she grew 
old, she quitted her solitude, and dwelt in friendly families.’’ 

He adds, ‘‘ that the families who took care of this last of her 
tribe, were descendants of Hannah Chandler, who had been 
so signally befriended by the Indians, as mentioned in the 
poem. She was buried near the forks of the Brandywine, in 
an Indian burying ground, eleven miles from where she died.’’ 


THE NATIONAL RELIEF COMMISSION. 


Tuis Commission, which served the same ends in the late 
war with Spain as did the Christian and Sanitary Commissions 
of the Civil War, has issued an extensive Report. John H. 
Converse, of Philadelphia, was the President of the organiza- 
tion, and its officers and executive committee included many 
prominent churchmen and philanthropists of this and other 
cities, among them Isaac H. Clothier, Joshua L. Bailey, and 
David Scull. 

The report shows that under the management of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and its efficient Secretary, Dr. M. S. 
French, the Commission did a great and good work during 
the recent war. It stretched out the helping hand to the sick 
and well. It corrected some evils. It supplied many wants. 
The Executive Committee was faithful to the trust committed 
to its care. 

The men who represented the Commission in the field for 
the most part paid their own expenses and were liberal in 
their personal gifts. They gave their valuable time to the 
work, and suffered in health in the discharge of their duties. 
Their letters and reports were carefully written. Their 
observations and recommendations led to the correction of 
some evils and to the supply of many urgent needs. The 
third part of the report is interesting as giving an account of 
the various phases of relief and the many agencies used, and 
the large number of organizations coéperating with it. Those 
who read the report will cordially commend those who 
worked so faithfully in this good cause. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO BEACH ST. MISSION. 


WE have received the following donations towards the sea- 
shore outing of the children of the Beach Street Mission : L. B. 
P., $5.00; A. P. H., $5.00; H. P. T., $2.00. We have 
only four children as a commencement, as we have received 
so few contributions. I hope there will be sufficient to con- 
tinue it. E. C. HENSZEY. 


THE Northern Pacific has broken its record of land sales 
in the year just closed. The figures are: Eastern district, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 1,421,000 acres; last 
year, 946,000. Western district, Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho, 728,000 acres ; last year, 616,679. 
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YET AM I NOT FOR PITY. 
For me there are no cities, no proud halls, 
No storied paintings, nor the chiselled snow 
Of statues ; never have I seen the glow 
Of sunset die upon the deathless walls 
Of the pure Parthenon ; no soft light falls 
For me in dim cathedrals, where the low, 
Still seas of supplication ebb and flow ; 
No dream of Rome my longing soul enthralls. 
But, oh, to gaze in a long-tranced delight 
On Venice rising from the purple sea! 
Oh, but to feel one golden evening pale 
On that famed island from whose lonely heights 
Dark Sappho sank in burning ecstasy ! 
But once—but once—to hear the nightingale !— 
Yet am I not for pity. This blue sea 
Burns with the opal’s deep and splendid fires 
At sunset ; these tall firs are classic spires 
Of chaste design and marvellous symmetry 
That lift to burnished skies. Let pity be 
For him who never felt the mighty lyres 
Of Nature shake him through with great desires. 
These pearl-topped mountains shining silently, — 
They are God’s sphinxes and God's pyramids ; 


’ 


These dim-aisled forests his cathedrals, where 

The pale nun, Silence, tiptoes, velvet-shod, 
And Prayer kneels with tireless, parted lids ; 

And through the incense of this holy air, 

Trembling, I have come face to face with God. 

—Ella Higginson. 

THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

THINKING a sketch of a visit made to the volcanoes 
and craters of some of the Sandwich Islands would 
be of interest to the readers of the INTELLIGENCER, 
I forward this extract from a letter written by one 
who recently visited the islands. Isaac Hicks. 

“We left Honolulu to visit the great crater 
Kilauea, in Hawaii, which was the principal object of 
taking this long trip. The seas about these islands 
are always in a state of agitation, caused by the trade 
winds and ocean currents, and are said to be the 
roughest waters in the world. Our experience fully 
justified this assertion, as we were tossed and tumbled 
on the little steamer in a way that made our journey 
of over five hundred miles, the distance to Hawaii 
from Honolulu, one of great discomfort. There are 
no piers on these islands, and landings are effected by 
the aid of small boats. This is both difficult and 
dangerous, as the little boat is tossed up and down 
beside the gangway, often rising and falling fifteen 
feet. The passengers have to watch their chance and 
make a wild leap for the boat as she reaches their 
level. Few accidents occur, but it is an exciting ex- 
perience, as the least lack of care in the boat’s crew 
would result in upsetting the boat, leaving the pas- 
sengers to the mercy of the man-eating sharks, so 
plentiful in these waters. 

On the windward side of these islands, where the 
great waves break on the rockbound shore, even the 
small boats cannot effect a landing. The plan there 
is to have a huge crane from which a box is lowered 
to the boat, into which the passengers climb as best 
they can, and are then hoisted from sixty to two 
hundred feet and swung toa rocky ledge upon the 
shore. 
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We had a day’s staging over the lava beds before 
reaching the crater of Kilauea, from the summit of 
which, the next day, accompanied by a guide, we 
made the descent to the floor of the crater. It is 
covered with the great lava flows which are tossed 
about in every form like the angry waves of a stormy 
sea suddenly congealed. A fair trail is made across 
this chaotic formation, and we had no difficulty in 
going about the three miles over this desolate plain. 
At the time of our visit the volcano was unusually 
quiet, and only steam and smoke were escaping 
through fissures on every hand. In some places the 
lava was so hot that we had to hurry over it to pre- 
vent the burning of our shoes, and a piece of paper 
held to a crack blazed immediately. This crater is 
the largest active one in the world. It is about nine 
miles in circumference and about nine hundred feet 
deep. 

We made this expedition on horseback. On our 
return from the volcano we went down the other side 
of the island, the side where the rain falls. Here we 
rode through thirty-one miles of magnificent forest. 
Such ferns I never saw before,—leaves over ten feet 
in length, and growing in the greatest luxuriance ; 
also tree ferns with trunks twenty to thirty feet in 
height. The heat and constant moisture gives the 
tropical vegetation the greatest possible development, 
and great trees of many varieties, some covered with 
flowering creepers, overhang the road and fill the air 
with strange perfumes. 

From the island of Hawaii we went to the 
island of Maui, and made a short stay at the quaint 
little native town of Wailuka. Thence we went on 
and made the ascent to Haleakala, the largest crater 
in the world. The volcano is 10,000 feet high, 
twenty-one miles in circumference, and the crater is 
between 2,000 and 3,000 feet deep. It is not now 
active, but the great black lava streams which show 
upon its sides, and extend far out into the sea, are 
evidences of the mighty energies which have been in 
play at no distant date. The trip to this crater was 
the most difficult and tiresome which I have ever 
undertaken. It is fifteen miles to the summit: there 
is no road, and the trail during the last four miles of 
the ascent rises 1,000 feet to the mile. The exertion 
of this steep climb in the rarified atmosphere is a 
severe strain upon man and beast. We had three 
guides and were all seated upon powerful mountain 
horses, accompanied by one pack animal to carry 
provisions, etc. We spent the night on the edge of 
the crater, sleeping in blankets upon the hard rock 
and protected by a sheltering ledge of lava. It was 
very cold, and in the morning we found ice one- 
fourth of an inch thick in the water pails. 

It is impossible adequately to describe the grand 
view from this mountain summit, which is above the 
clouds, or to do justice to the solemn grandeur and 


ture of desolation. It is filled with lava streams and 
volcanic sand, and there are seventeen extinct cones, 
some of them rising to the height of 800 feet, but at 
that great depth looking like truncated ant hills, sug- 
gesting a cemetery of volcanoes. 

Before our return from Maui we made a_pedes- 











trian trip up the romantic and beautiful valley of Iao. 
We took with us a saddle-horse to enable us to ford 
the mountain torrent, which crosses the path three 
times, and is both deep and swift ; and it was amusing 
to be ferried across, with all our provision, by this pa- 
tient animal. We had a very delightful day ; reach- 
ing out our hands we could pluck all the guavas we 
wished. We ate our lunch in the midst of the wildest 
and most beautiful scenery. 

We found the hotel very much crowded, but suc- 
ceeded in securing a nice cottage near the hotel, with 
every convenience. This is a delightful climate; 
there is always a breeze in Honolulu; the birds are 
singing, and the nights are cool. We wear summer 
costume of the lightest kind. We enjoy pineapple at 
breakfast, and have grapes, bananas, figs, and lemons 
in abundance, but do not like poi, the native dish, 
though we enjoy baked taro. This isa root of the 
Arum Esculentum, resembling the calla lily. It is 
very productive, and a small patch will give nearly 
all the food the indolent native requires. The chief 
production at present is sugar, and all other industries 
have to yield to it ; even coffee trees are uprooted to 
give place to the cane, for while the profit from coffee 
is about 40 per cent., sugar often affords 80 per cent. 
on the capital, and very extensive and costly build- 
ings are erected for its manufacture. 

We were surprised at the great prosperity and 
development of these islands, and at the wealth of 
many of the inhabitants. The trade to foreign coun- 
tries is enormous. The native population is decreas- 
ing fast; they are a quiet, inoffensive race, but are 
destined to give place to the energetic foreigner. 
Lava constitutes their building stone, and their lum- 


| ber is brought from the States of Oregon and Wash- 


ington. Honolulu is on Oahu, the fourth island in 
size and the most important, containing two good har- 
bors, the best of which is Pagopago, a naval station 
of the United States. Since these islands are part of 
our country a great interest is awakening for a better 
acquaintance with them. 


HOMES FOR EPILEPTICS. 


A Group of Homes for Epileptics was recently opened 
at Chalfont, in Bucks, England (near Jordans, the 
historic place of the Friends), and the address made 
on the occasion by the Duke of York, grandson of 
the Queen, presented some interesting details, which 


we give below. The Homes are the gift of a London 
journalist, Passmore Edwards (who has been a most 
liberal patron of charitable work), and others. 
H. M. J. 

The Duke of York said: ‘‘ As President of this 
Society, I wish to say a few words concerning its 
formation and the objects it has in view. Many of 
you present are aware of the distressing nature of the 


Aagdl nd | malady known as epilepsy, how it incapacitates the 
majesty of this crater, which lies before us like a pic- | 


unhappy person subject to its influence, and by its 
very nature debars the sufferer from the remedies 
which are most effectual for its relief. It is the unani- 
mous opinion of medical men who have made a study 
of epilepsy that an active and occupied life is the best 
antidote to the deterioration, moral and mental, which 
usually accompanies this disease; but, as you can 
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well understand, it is very difficult for the epileptics to 
obtain employment. Their education has been neg- 
lected during childhood on account of the nature of 
the malady, so that on arriving at mature years they 
are unable to find employment, and in our poorer 
households become a burden to their families, to 
whom their existence is also a constant source of anx- 
iety. It is to help these sufferers that this Society 
has been formed. 

“« Some fifty years ago, at La Force, near Bordeaux, 
the experiment was first tried by Pastor Bost of form- 
ing a colony where those suffering from epilepsy could 
live, and where they could occupy themselves in 
farming and gardening, and so enjoy a healthy out- 
door existence. This idea of Pastor Bost was after- 
wards taken up in Germany, and resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the famous Bielefeld Colony, which 
began with four patients, and has since developed 
into a well ordered and prosperous community of 
one thousand four hundred epileptic people. Follow- 
ing the example of Bielefeld, many other establish- 
ments had sprung up in Germany and other countries, 
and in England we have this colony of Chalfont. 
There are, it is computed, forty thousand epileptics 


in the United Kingdom, and the object of the Na- | 


tional Society is to give them opportunities which are 
denied them in ordinary life, opportunities to forget 
their infirmities, and to fulfill their functions as men 
and women religiously, socially, and industrially. 
‘When fully developed the colony at Chalfont will 
be an industrial village whose inhabitants, though un- 
happily afflicted, will be usefully and healthfully 
occupied. Though this Society has been started but 
afew years, it has already been attended with the 
happiest results. In the farm, the garden, and the 
workshops every member of the community has the 
opportunity for the exercise of useful industry. They | 
play cricket matches with local teams, and there is 
not the slightest doubt that considerable improvement 
has taken place in their condition, especially among 
the younger patients. Up to the present it has not | 
been possible to provide for patients belonging to the 
better classes, who are able to pay for their mainten- 
ance. The need of some provision of this kind is | 
urgently required, and it is to be hoped that accom- 
modation may be furnished at no distant date to assist 
these sufferers as well as their poorer brethren. In 
1895, the first complete year of the existence of the 
colony, the average number of colonists in residence 
was twenty-four, and the expenditure was £1,719. 


~ 





In 1898 the average was fifty-six and the expenditure | 
42,407, so that while the maintenance of the first | 
twenty-four colonists cost £1,700, the maintenance | 
of an additional thirty-two colonists added only £700 | 
to the expenditure. Consequently all those who by | 
their generosity have enabled the committee to en- 
large the colony have the satisfaction of knowing that 
while they have helped to increase the number of 
colonists they have diminished considerably the rela- | 
tive cost of maintenance, and in like manner future | 
extensions will doubtless be followed by similar satis- 

factory results. 


Before concluding my address, I | 


wish to mention how much we are indebted to those | 





friends who have so kindly and liberally assisted the 
Society by the gifts of the four new Houses which 
are to be declared open to-day. The Milton House 
for boys and the Pearman House for girls are the gift 
of Mr. J. Passmore Edwards. The Greene Home for 
men is presented by Mr. Frederick Greene; while 
the Dearmer Home for cases requiring special care 
and treatment, is the gift of Mrs. Dearmer. ”’ 


TEMPERANCE SPEECHES. 
The American Friend. 
Ir is always difficult to keep reform movements up to 
date. The methods that worked well at the beginning 
of the movement are continued long after they have 
fossilized, and “ the sling and stone”’ which the Lord 
blessed in the first battle with the giant are used long 
after the giant himself has resorted to gunpowder 
and dynamite. This is very apparent in the general 
run of temperance speeches and addresses. They 
are cut on the old pattern. The speakers go to work 
much as Charles Dudley Warner did when he tried 
to kill the bear,—‘‘ he aimed at him all over,” and 
‘fired at him in general.”” We get a sad picture of 
drunkenness, a harrowing tale of some particular 
drunkard, a funny story to relieve the strain, a few 
statistics, a burst of moral indignation against brewers 
and rum-sellers, some poetical figures about the “‘ upas 
tree,” or the ‘“‘devouring minotaur,” who threatens 
our children, and an appeal to vote as we pray, and 
to be faithful in fighting this devastating evil that 
threatens our fair land. Now this is all very well as 
far as it goes, but the general public has been regaled 
with this sort of thing until it is tired of it. People 
often wonder why temperance meetings are not more 
popular, and why there is a sigh when a temperance 
meeting is announced. They are tired of this way of 
killing the giant, for it never seems really to kill him! 
Even little children demand change and variety in 
the stories that are told them, and they will not listen 


| unless they are interested, and we must realize that 


“men are only lads grown tall.” 

The time has come to study the liquor problem, 
to study it critically, scientifically, and to deal with it 
with modern weapons. Our temperance speakers 
ought to be thoroughly familiar with all temperance 
legislation the world over. They ought to know the 


| latest conclusions of men who study social economics. 


They ought to know, not imagine, what’ place the 


| saloon fills in politics, in the slums, and in the higher 


circles of society. They ought to know what effect 


| the different laws to regulate or prohibit the traffic 


have had upon the traffic itself, and upon the condi- 


tion of society where the law is in effect. The moral 


| talk to stimulate public sentiment, the attempt to aim 
| at the giant all over, and the humorous and pathetic 


descriptions have their place, but they can never get 
beyond a certain point ; they fail to produce practical 
results. 

The question is a larger one than we used to re- 
alize, and the evil is so thoroughly entrenched that it 


| must be treated with all the intelligence which can bé 


commanded. There are men now at work who have 
studied the liquor problem as profoundly and as crit- 





ically as the great scientific doctor studies the causes 
and remedies of diseases. When these men speak 
they are listened to. They have no lack for an au- 
dience, and their hearers go home with some “ new 
ideas.”’ We need some men of this sort for our 
yearly meetings and for work all through the year. 
It is a field into which our young men should be 
called. We have passed good temperance resolutions 
for years, and our sentiments are good and our tracts 
are readable, but we need now to come up with the 
advancing procession, and to do this we need some 
speakers who have modern reform methods, and who 
know the giant they are fighting, and who know the 
spot at which he is mortal, and aim for that. 


THE LAND OF LEAST HAPPINESS. 

‘‘ THERE is less misery and less happiness in America 
than in any other country in the world,’’ Lord Mor- 
peth wrote of the United States, after a visit to our 
country for the purpose of seeing what our life really 
was. He found among usa degree of physical well- 
being with which no part of Europe could com- 
pare. He also found a lack of cheerful enjoyment of 
our good things which puzzled him. He was not alone 
in this conclusion. An American artist, who had seen 
much of the poverty of Central and Southern Europe, 
told me that he once took his stand where he could 
watch the throng which passed him on Chestnut street, 
to study the expression of the faces which passed him. 
In hardly one, he said, did he see such evidence of the 
enjoyment of life as he found in the poorest classes of 
the Old World. People who had had a scanty break- 
fast, and did not know where their dinner was to come 
from, showed brighter faces than do the well-fed and 
‘“‘comfortable”’ people of this New World. 

In Europe the signs of want are often painful. 
Ragged, barefooted, and evidently ill-fed people are to 
be seen on all the streets and highways, except, per- 
haps, in the city districts inhabited by the wealthy 
alone. Those who have labored among the poor of 
East London, for instance, tell us they find the poor- 
est in America vastly better off than are the people 
of that large district. But the Londoner, in spite of 
hunger and rags, retains a certain jollity, of which 
Sam Weller is the type, and which an American is apt 
to lack, whether he be well off orill. The American 
has far more, but he gets less out of it. 

The chief reason for this is the needless worry 
which characterizes all classes in our country. We 
sometimes call this an excessive devotion to business, 
but we do it too much honor. If the American loved 
his work more, he would fret over it less. He would 
get more daily satisfaction out of doing it well, and 
would acquire the contentment which falls to the man 
who has got well through his day. It is just because 
the American too commonly measures his success, not 
by the work itself, but by the gain it will bring him, that 
his labor brings him no happiness. He has set up a 
goal of success which lies far ahead of him, instead 


of one he can reach every day, and the crow’s-feet | 
The | 


gather about his eyes as he strives toward it. 


medieval workman who adorned his workshop and 
boasted of his craft as of high honor got far more enjoy- 
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ment out of life than does he who makes the money 
it brings the test of his success in it. 

When the Centennial building was in course of 
erection somebody proposed to inscribe around its 
central dome a text from Isaiah: “Thou hast multi- 
plied the nation, and not increased the joy,” in re- 
cognition of this national fault of worry. But, as 
both the context and the margin show, that is not the 
right rendering. The Hebrew word rendered “not” 
also means “to them,” and the prophet goes on to 
describe the true and solid joy that the nation has in 
life: ‘* They joy before Thee according to the joy in 
harvest, and as men rejoice when they divide the spoil.” 
The joy of work well done, of battles well fought, of 
faithful discharge of the day's duties, is that which 
can brighten the faces of honest people. That we can 
have every day in life, and, in getting it, escape the 
burden of the anxieties which disfigure the face and 
wear out the heart. 

Let us not forget that Dante kept the lowest place 
in his Inferno for those who in this life were grumbling 
and discontented without a cause.—Robdert Ellis Thomp- 
son, in Saturday Evening Post. 


WHEN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ENDS. 
A curious blunder is constantly being repeated in re- 
ference to the current year, 1899. This blunder is of 
specially frequent occurrence among speakers, as they 
seek to ‘improve the occasion”’ of these graduation 
days. It finds expression in phrases like these : ‘‘ The 
last year of the present century ”’ ; *‘ the last class(’99) 
to receive a diploma in the 19th century ” ; “ this clos- 
ing year of the 19th century”; and in six other in- 
stances which I have noted during the last fortnight. 

The fact of the case is that the 19th century does 
not end till midnight on December 31, 1900. The 
firts day of the 2oth century is January 1, 1901. 

The Christian era was not used until the sixth 
century, when Diogenes Eniguus, a Roman abbot, 
began to reckon events from the supposed date of the 
birth of Christ. Gradually, the new, or Christian, 
system superseded the so-called era of Diocletian, 
which was then in vogue in Southern Europe. Events 
occurring prior tothe sixth century were converted 
nto the corresponding date of the Christian era. 
Not till the 18th century was there general agreement 
as to what month or what day of the month should 
be reckoned as the beginning of the year. But, wher- 
ever the Christian era was introduced, the first year 
was always reckoned as the year 1 and the last year 
of the first century was of necessity the year 100. It 
is so reckoned in all chronological tables, and in fact — 
a century meaning a period of 100 years—could be 
reckoned in no other way. The second century begins 
with the year 101 and ends with the close of the year 
200. In like manner goes on the succession of the 
centuries to the present. 

The last class to graduate in the 1gth century is 
the class of 1900, which will not receive its diplomas 
until about a twelvemonth from now. The class of 
1901 will have the proud distinction of being the first 

| class to graduate in the 2oth century.—£dwin A. 
| Grosvenor, in the Springfield Republican. 
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Moral Value of Manual Training. 
North American Review. 

To train the hand means to train the powers of the eye, and 
to bring the muscular and nervous systems into working 
accord. Some kinds of manual training give the whole body 
useful exercise. All kinds rest the brain and relieve the body 
after purely intellectual work, while cultivating them in 
another fashion and developing the creative instinct. And 
they teach directness of purpose, concentration of effort, 
accuracy of observation, and also mental and moral precision 
and honesty. The teacher, and even the pupil himself, may 
think that a book lesson has been learned when it has not 
been, or that an idea has been mastered when it has been 
only half grasped or wholly misunderstood. But this cannot 
happen with manual work. A tangible thing is done, and 
rightly done, or it is not. A stitched seam is straight, a leaf 
is correctly drawn, a carpenter's joint is true, or it is not. 
Neither deception nor self-deception is possible in the work- 
shop, and the spirit of accuracy, system, conscientiousness, 
self-reliance, and helpful codperation that it develops is car- 
ried over intothe other class rooms. Moreover, the workshop 
may cultivate taste as well as skill; and, although it does not 
teach trades, it celebrates the dignity of manual labor, and 
often develops individual likings and aptitudes for it. The 
same is the case with the lessons in ‘‘domestic science’’ 
given to girls. They are not taught to be ‘ professed’’ 
cooks or dressmakers. But their fingers, eyes, and palates 
are trained ; the importance of cleanliness, neatness, order, 
and exactness is impressed upon them ; respect for household 
work and interest in it are awakened ; and these great benefits 
are augmented by such instruction in hygienic and alimentary 
laws as could hardly be made to seem practical and important 
without the help of the cooking stove. 


Jewish Philanthropists. 
Harper’s Bazar. 

A JewIsH mendicant is a rare spectacle in New York, and the 
appeal of any Jewish fraternity to their Christian brothers 
almost unknown. The Jews look after their own poor. It is 
part of their religion—charity, according to their creed, being 
nothing more than justice—the rich looking after the indigent, 
as the strong of the Anglo-Saxon race look after the weak, 
without question and without demur or boasting. The almost 
phenomenal generosity of the Baron and Baroness de Hirsch, 
which in New York alone has resulted in the gift of many 
millions to our poor, has not perhaps been equalled in num- 
bers by any of our citizens, though proportionately to their 
means no Jews of wealth have failed to reach their standard. 

It is the fashion among so-called humorists to ridicule the 
love of getting among the Hebrew shop-keepers, making it 
seem a characteristic of the race, and ignoring altogether the 
generosity of the better class, who even in this country and 
at this day give their tithes according to the Old Testament 
injunction, beginning to do so as boys earning their first sala- 
ries, and all this as naturally and as much as a matter of 
course as the rest of us pay our car fares. More than that, 
the best of them make no distinction between the needy 
Christian and the needy Jew when trouble arises, thus proving 
a brotherhood of man of which the rest of us only talk in 
apostrophes. 


The Name ‘ Yankee.’’ 


IT appears that the term ‘‘ Yankee,"’ is no longer as restricted 
in its application as it formerly was. A New Orleans paper, 
reporting a conversation with a resident of that city who had 
recently returned from a visit abroad, says : 

‘*I was really amused to notice how the term ‘ Yankee’ 
widens in application as one gets further and further away 
from the habitat of the real thing. In New York a Yankee is 
commonly supposed to be a native of Connecticut, Vermont, 
or Massachusetts, and I notice that the name is applied to 
mean skinflints rather than to the peoplein general. In Saint 
Louis a Yankee is understood loosely to be anyone from the 
extreme Northeast. Here in New Orleans the term includes 
pretty nearly everybody above Mason and Dixon's line—in 


short, ‘Northerner’ and ‘ Yankee’ are more or less syn- 
onymous. 


‘¢ Now comes the real absurd part of it, although quite in 
line with what I have just remarked. While I was in London 
{ found myself continually referred to as a ‘ Yankee’ by na- 
tives who had learned I was from New Orleans. ‘I think 
you Yankees are very charming people,’ said a big whole- 
saler, who wanted to be extra pleasant. ‘I know several 
from your State.’ I tried to explain at first, but.I soon got 
tired of that. I was sure to be greeted by a stare of amaze- 
ment. ‘But I thought all Americans were Yankees, doncher- 
know ? would be the usual protest. Later on I met a very in- 
telligent hotel-keeper at Berne, in Switzerland, and in the 
course of conversation he remarked that he had an extremely 
agreeable countryman of mine staying at his house the pre- 
vious season. ‘As you are both Yankees,’ he said, ‘ you 
may, by chance, know him.’ ‘Where does he live?’ I 
asked. ‘In Buenos Ayres,’ replied the hotel-keeper.”’ 








An Indian Asylum. 
Springfield Republican. 
AN incident of the civilization of the red man is that he is de- 
veloping insanity, just as white folks do, and therefore the 
government has bought 160 acres of land near Canton, S. D., 
whereon to build an asylum to accommodate all the insane 
Indians of the United States. It is wrong, however, to lay 
the decadence to the red man, which really belongs to the in- 
ferior white blood, for Indian Commissioner Jones says there 
are no insane Indians of pure race,—every inmate of the new 
asylum will be a half-breed. It is the vices of civilization that 
do the business, and that are making havoc with several tribes, 
says Mr. Jones. The richest tribes are dying off of luxurious 
idleness ; this is the case with the Osages in Oklahoma. It 
is the Sioux of whom Mr. Jones says the best things; they 
work hard for their living and it agrees with them ; they are 


making rapid progress in education, and bid fair to make good 
citizens. 





Harper’s Weekly. 
WE hear less about Portugal than about Spain at any time, 
and of late have heard less than usual. The Queen of Portu- 
gal is a sovereign deserving a long mark for her interest in 
hospitals and hygiene, and also in the welfare of the children 
of poverty. At Alcantara she founded, in 1893, a dispensary 
peculiarly for meeting the demands of childish invalids, as 
pleasantly situated as possible, and spaciously planned, com- 
bining a diet-kitchen, consultation-rooms, surgical halls, and 
much of the departmental work of a hospital. Almost every 
day the Queen herself goes to the establishment and takes a 
personal share in the labors of the charity—now waiting in 
the kitchen distributions, and again assisting in the surgery. 
Several well-known women of her court are equally practical. 
The general charge of it is committed to a religious order, a 
favorite of the Queen's, but the eminent Portuguese physician, 
Dr. Silva Carvalho, heads the staff of medical workers. In 
one year (1895) there were given in the building 8,559 con- 
sultations, 63,704 rations from the diet kitchen, 32,521 ban- 
dagings, 76,480 prescriptions, and 470 vaccinations. The 
milk and vegetables are furnished gratis by the Queen, and 
the medical supplies are also defrayed by her. Fifteen hun- 
dred babies were treated in one twelvemonth. It is said that 
there is not any royal charity of the sort in Europe so effi- 


ciently managed, with the additional active codperation of the 
founder. 


A Priest-Ridden Land. 
ACCORDING to a lecture on Siam delivered recently in London 
by John Bartlett, that Asiatic country has more than its share 
of priests. The population of Siam, he said, amounted to 
about 6,000,000, and a curious feature was the large prepon- 
derance of Chinese, more especially in Bangkok. The Chi- 
nese practically controlled all the trade and commerce of the 
place. There were hardly any Siamese merchants. One 
million of the people were in the priesthood. He had traveled 
up river through the main territory of Siam for a distance of 
350 miles, and during the journey it had been absolutely im- 
possible to get out of sight of a temple. In each temple 
there were from ten to 300 priests, supported entirely by the 
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people. Of the 1,000,000 priests only 300,000 were actively 
engaged. The remaining 700,000 were passing through the 
priesthood. Siam was a great stronghold of Buddhism, but 
the King was very tolerant of other religions. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE staff correspondents of the American newspapers 
stationed in Manila, have united in a formal complaint cabled 
by way of Hong Kong, against the press censorship system at 
Manila. They declare that the despatches made public in 
Washington incorrectly represent the existing conditions and 
err in the declaration that ‘‘the situation is well in hand,” 
and in the assumption that the insurrection can be speedily 
ended without a greatly increased force. They especially 
charge: ‘‘ Prohibition of hospital reports ; suppression of full 
reports of field operations in the event of failure ; numbers of 
heat prostrations in the field ; systematic minimization of naval 
operations, and suppression of complete reports of the 
situation.”’ 

SECRETARY Hay has received all of the protocols of the 
proceedings of The Hague Conference. Included among the 
papers is the draft of the arbitration and mediation treaty, 
which is regarded as the most important achievement of the 
Conference. The document, like all of the proceedings, is in 
French. As there is occasion for haste in completing the 
work of the Conference, our Government will by cable em- 
power the American delegates to sign the protocols in the 
name of the United States. The treaties will, of course, 
require to be submitted to the Senate for its approval. 

A New HAVEN despatch says that President Hadley, of 
Yale University, is about to organize a council, which will 
share with him the responsibilities of the affairs of the 
University. 

Ir is announced that the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., will build works 
at Manchester, England, and employ 5,000 men. George 
Westinghouse will direct the enterprise. Baron Kelvin, pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at Glasgow University, who acted 
as electrician for the Atlantic cables, 1857-58 and 1865-66, 
for the French Atlantic cable 1869, for the West Indian 
cables, 1875, and for the Mackay-Bennett Atlantic cable 1879, 
will be the technical adviser of the company in England. 

A SEVERE test of the new automobile carriage was begun 
on the 13th inst.; when John D. Davis and wife, of New 
York city, started in a gasoline automobile to cross the conti- 
nent. They hope to reach San Francisco in about eight 
weeks. The route will be through Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, Des Moines, 
Omaha, Denver, Ogden, Reno, and Sacramento. The trav- 
elers expect to get across the Rocky Mountains over the old 
post roads which parallel the Union Pacific Railway system. 

AN extensive strike took place among the conductors and 
motormen of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company on the 
17th instant. At the time of our going to press there was 
still much disorder prevailing. 

SAMUEL J. TILDEN'’s estate, according to the report of 
Lawrence Godkin, just filed, passing upon the accounts of the 
executors of the will, amounted to about $8,500,000, not as 
large by several millions as was anticipated. The deceased 
had directed that after payment of $1,500,000 in special be- 
quests, the residue should be used in establishing a free 
library in New York city. Owing to litigation over the will 
on the part of decedent's nephew, George H. Tilden, the 
New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden founda- 
tions, received from the estate $2,859,031.15, which is $5,- 
000,000 less than the amount Mr. Tilden desired should be 
devoted to his grand scheme for a public library. 

A PUBLIC library building is to be presented to the city of 
Washington by Andrew Carnegie. It is to cost a quarter of 


a million dollars ; many architects are in the competition for 
plans. 
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THE Reading Railroad Company detectives are certain 
that they have just succeeded in breaking up the most dan- 
gerous set of railroad thieves which that company has ever 
encountered. All who have been captured are employés, 
and the detectives say that their plunder will aggregate nearly 
$10,000, The method of the gang was to plunder packages 
of freight en route and carefully replace box-lids or wrappings 
so that the theft would not be discovered until the goods 
reached the consignee. This was done during the hours that 
the trains lay on lonely sidings, and was so skillfully man 
aged that it was only by chance that the capture of the 
thieves was accomplished. 

CONSOLIDATION of the wrought steel and iron tube indus- 
tries of the country have been effected. The new company 
will be known as the National Tube Company. It is the 
largest of the kind in the world, and is the third in rank asa 
steel and iron corporation. It is exceeded only by the Krupp 
and Carnegie interests. 

Tue Czar of Russia has issued a manifesto declaring his. 
second brother, the Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch, to 
be the heir presumptive to the throne. President McKinley 
has cabled his condolence to the Czar on the death of the late 
Grand Duke George. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
Tue American liner Paris has been moved from the rocks 
on which she was wrecked, and it is confidently expected 


that the vessel can now be saved and repaired. She is to be 
docked at Southampton. 


—Scientific men are manifesting much interest in the 
preparations now making by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
which is charged with the magnetic survey of the United 
States for determining the accurate deviation of the compass 
at sea. Recent accidents at sea and the severe competition 
of ocean liners have called attention in a striking way to the 
need of accurate values of the deviation of the compass needle 
at sea. The values of the deviation of the needle generally 
used are almost wholly dependent on the observations made 
on land, and little has been done by the United States to se- 
cure observations at sea. 


—The late Bishop John P. Newman, D.D., LL.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was one of the most eloquent 
preachers in the Methodist Church. He was especially 
known through his intimacy with President Grant and his 
pastorate of the Metropolitan Church in Washington, at which 
President Grant and many high government officials were 
regular attendants. He was also chaplain of the United 
States Senate during three Congresses, and was appointed by 
President Grant inspector of United States consulates, making 
in that capacity a tour of the world. He was elected to the 
bishopric of the Church in 1888. 


—Itis learned that Queen Wilhelmina personally thanked 
Ambassador White, the head of the American delegation to 
the Peace Conference, for the American tribute to Grotius, 
and expressed special admiration for the Ambassador's 
speech on the occasion of placing the tribute on Grotius’s tomb 
at Delft. 


—On account of insufficient appropriations by the Legisla- 
ture, the Trustees of the Pennsylvania State College have been 
compelled, along with other measures of retrenchment, to dis- 
continue forthe present the twelve-weeks winter lecture course 
in Agriculture and the Cheese-making course. 


—The new plant of the Scott Paper Co., Philadelphia, 
was destroyed by fire on the 1oth instant, which spread to the 
lumber and coal yard of Jesse Lukens & Co., adjoining. 
While the loss of the Scott Company is estimated at $100,000, 
which is partly covered by insurance, Lukens & Co. sustained 
a loss of $15,000, fully insured. 


—President H. G. Burt, of the Union Pacific system, 
whose recent incognito ride in a baggage car was noted in the 
papers, frequently uses this method of travel. He believes 
in ‘‘ getting down among the men,’’ and not long ago ap- 
pointed himself a member of a wrecking crew, doing good 
work in several minor smash-ups. 











NOTICES. 

*,* Westbury Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee has arranged for a Confer- 
ence, to be held on Seventh-day, the 29th, at 
2.45 p. m., in the meeting-house at Westbury, 


L. I. Sarah Bancroft, of Wilmington, Del , 
will read a paper, subject ‘* Opportunities.’’ 
Harry A. HAWKINS, \ Clerks 
Mary W. ALBERTSON, : 
*,* There is a Friends’ meeting held at 
’ Asbury Park, on First-day afternoons at 4 p. m. 

On the 23d inst Friends from New York and 

Philadelphia will be in attendance, and possibly 

some from other yearly meetings. 

All are invited. 

*,* Change in time and place of holding 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

It will be now held on Second day before 
last First-day in Eighth month 1899, at 10a. m., 
at Fall Creek (Pendleton), Ind ; Richmond, 
Ind., in 1900; Waynesville, Ohio, 1901 ; meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, seventh-day pre- 
vious at 3 p. m.; youths’ meeting, First-day, 
at3p.m. The Yearly Meeting was formerly 
held on Second-day following the last Seventh- 
day in Ninth month. 

*,.* The Executive Committee of the First- 
day School General Conference will meet in 
Whittier Hall, Asbury Park, N. J., Seventh 
month 22, 1899, at 2 o'clock p.m. Important 
work, in preparation for Conferences of 1900, 
will be considered. 

RoBERT M. JANNEY, Clerk. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches has made 
the following appointments : 

SEVENTH MONTH : 

23. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 

*.* Circular Meetings will be held at the 
following places : 

Mullica Hill, Seventh month 30, at 10 a. m. 
Emma W. Peaslee, Waddington B. Ridgwz2y, 
Elma H. Livezey, Lydia A. Bradway, John 
Bishop, Anna P, Ridgway, Joseph B. Livezey, 
Committee 

Mickleton, Eighth month 6, at Io a. m. 
Sarah C. Wilson, Waddington B. Ridgway, 
Anna P. Ridgway, John Bishop, Sarah J. 
Powell, Priscilla M. Lippincott, David B. Bul- 
lock, Samuel Powell, Virginia B Test, Char- 
lotte S. Bishop, William P. Test, Committee. 

Cape May, Eighth month 20, at II a. m. 
(Ocean View Station.) Ocean City the same 
evening. Elizabeth D. Lippincott, Henry Lip- 
pincott, Rachel M. Lippincott, John Heritage, 
Mary E. Borton, David B. Bullock, Lydia A. 
Bradway, Joel Borton, Hannah A. Heritage, 
Charlotte S. Bishop, Martha R. Heritage, Com- 
mittee 

Alloway’s Creek, Eighth month 27, at Io 
a.m. Ellen B. Haines, Edwin A. Holmes, 
Warner Underwood, T. Eliza Underwood, Mary 
Robinson, Hannah B. Griscom, William T. 
Hilliard, Eliza G. Hilliard, Louella Wadding- 
ton, Joeeph Miller, Committee. 

Greenwich, Ninth month 3, at 10 a m. 
Elizabeth L. Engle, David B. Bullock, Emma 
W. Peaslee, Sarah J. Powell, John G. Borton, 
Elma H. Livezey, Samuel Powell, Lydia A. 
Bradway, Joseph B. Livezey, Committee. 

The first named, in attendance, on the above 
committees, will please report in writing to the 
Clerk promptly after each meeting. The Com- 
mittee adjourned to meet at ‘‘ The Friends’ 
Home,” Woodstown, Ninth month 7, 1899, at 


WILLIAM Moore, a Kentuckian 71 
years of age, has not left his bed for sixty- 
three years. He was injured by a horse 
when a child. 
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It would be quite correct to say that 
lavender is very hardy, though the past 
winter, unusually severe killed some 
plants. In sunny gardens and dry soil it 
thrives perfectly, and it is only strange 
that it is not more common. The foliage 
and stems are not lavender color, as 
usually recognized, but are silvery gray. 
The small flowers make that wonderful 
color so popular with the ladies. But all 
stems, leaves, and flowers have that pleas- 
ant aroma which makes it so useful.— 
[Meehans’ Monthly. ] 


AN engineer declares that 50,000 peo- 
ple now do the work with the aid of 
machinery which 16,000,000 persons were 
needed to do a few years ago. 


REDUCED RATES TO PITTSBURG 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT 
YOUNG PEOPLE S CHRISTIAN UNION, 
U. P. CHURCH. 


On account of the Young People’s Christian 
Union, U. P. Church, to be held at Pittsburg, 
Pa., August 2 to 7, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets from points 
on its line, to Pittsburg, at rate of single fare 
for the round trip ; minimum rate, twenty-five 
cents. 

Tickets will be sold on August I and 2, and 
will be good to return until August 9, inclusive, 
except that by depositing ticket with the Joint 
Agent at Pittsburg, before August 6, and the 
payment of fifty cents, the return limit may be 
extended to leave Pittsburg not later than 
Angust 31, 1899 

For specific rates and conditions apply to 
Ticket Agents. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has se- 
lected the following dates for its popular ten- 
day excursions to Niagara Falls from Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington: July 27; 
August I0 and 24, September 7 and 21, and 
October 5 and 19. An experienced tourist 
agent’ and chaperon will accompany each ex- 
cursion. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on 
any regular train, exclusive of limited express 
trains, within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg ; $6 90 from 
Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from Wil- 
liamsport ; and at proportionate rates from other 
prints. A stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo, 
Rochester, Canandaigua, and Watkins within 
the limit returning. 

A special train of Pullman parlor cars and 
day coaches will be run with each excursion. 
An extra charge will be made for parlor car 
seats. 

Tickets for a side trip to the Thousand Islands 
( Alexandria Bay) will be sold from Rochester 
in connection with excursions of July 27, August 
10 and 24, September 7 and 21, good to return 
to Rochester or to Canandaigua via Syracuse 
within five days, at rate of $5.50. 

Tickets for a side trip to Toronto will be sold 
at Niagara Falls for $1.00 on July 29, August 
12 and 26, and September 23. In connection 
with excursion of September 7, tickets will be 
sold to Toronto and return at reduced rates, 
account Toronto Eair. 

For time of connecting trains and further in- 
formation apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





CHAUTAUQUA. 
LAST LOW RATE EXCURSION VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

On July 28 the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will run the last special excursion of the 
season from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Reading, Altoona, Bellefonte, Lock 
Haven, Shamokin, Wilkesbarre, Sunbury, and 
Williamsport, and principal intermediate sta- 
tions, and stations on the Delaware Division, 
Phiadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Rail- 
road, and on the Cumberland Valley Railroad, 
to Chautauqua, N Y. Special train will start 
from Harrisburg and run on the following 
schedule : 



















































































Special Train Excursion 





































































































Leaves. Rate. 

Harrisburg, . 11.35 a.m. $9.40 

Sunbury, 12.59 p.m. 7.80 

Montandon, amg 7.65 

Williamsport, . .2 6.65 
Chautauqua, Arrive about 10.30 ‘ 

CONNECTING TRAINS. — 

ate. 

Leave Philadelphia . . 8.40 a. m. $10.00 

*¢ ‘Washington , oo * 10.00 

‘¢ Baltimore (Un. Sta.) 8.55 ‘ 10.00 

‘* Altoona (v Lk.Hvn.) 7.15 ‘ 7.95 

‘* Huntingdon(v. Hbg.) 8.30 ‘ 9.40 

‘¢ Shamokin (v. Sunb’y)12.05 p.m. 8.35 

** Wilkesbarre (v. Sunb) 7.30 a.m. 9.70 

‘© Lock Hv. (v. Wmsp) 11.25 * 6.65 





‘* Winchester, Va.(C.V. 
ees . 7.30 * 10.00 

Round-trip tickets, good to return on regular 
trains not later than August 26, will be sold at 
rates named above, and at proportionate rates 
from other stations. 

Passengers from Atlantic City, Bridgeton, 
Vineland, Clayton, N. J., and stations on the 
Delaware Division will use trains to Philadel- 
phia on day preceding date of excursion. 

For specific rates and time of connecting 
trains apply to nearest ticket agent. 




























































































THE unsuccessful man generally spends 
so much of his time explaining why things 
did not turn out as he expected that he 
has very few moments to spare for new 
efforts. 

‘‘ WELL to suffer is divine— 

Pass the watchword down the line, 
Pass the countersign, ‘ Endure ;’ 
Not to him who rashly dares, 
But to him who nobly bears, 
Is the victor’s garland sure.’’ 











































































































Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 
































ESTABLISHED 1860. 














TELEPHONE 5807. 

















1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 








Calls outside of city answered promptly. 

























F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


i 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 









Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad 
Capital, $1,000,000. 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


OR 


AND 


Chartered 1836 


and Chestnut Sts. 
Surplus, $2,000,000. 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 
DEPOSITARY 
{ZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 


ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


t 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P 


All Trust Funds snd Investments are ne eee WISTAl 
ent, T. 


from the assets of the Company. 
BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 


ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE:; Assistant Trust 
Assistant Actuary, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


cer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
DAVID G. ALSOP. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET Cost. 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


ITs POLICIES 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SUR- 


ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 





It is a well-worn fallacy that lawns 
should not be watered while the sun 
shines. Perhaps the only gain from this 
statement is to the owners of the water 
supply, as there will be less waste from 
sprinklers going all day long. Where 
deemed necessary, the water may be used 
in unlimited quantity in full sun-light so 
far as danger from the latter source is 
concerned. Some heavy, poorly-drained 
soils will not stand too much water, and 
this should be considered.—[{Meehans’ 
Monthly. ] 


THE longest piece of surface railroad in 
the United States on which electricity has 
been substituted for steam 
and Lockport, a twenty-five mile feeder 
of the Erie system. It was formerly 
operated by four steam locomotives, and 
now runs four electric locomotives. 
point of widest interest in the change is 
that more frequent trains are run, and at 
a faster rate of speed, which has resulted 
in a passenger traffic twice as large as 
formerly. 


. 


Ir is hard to decide which is the more 


deserving of pity: the poor man who is 


grieving because he can not become a | 


millionaire, or the millionaire who is be- 


wailing the fact that he must pay taxes on | 


his possessions. 


THE Emperor of China has never left 
his palace except to pray at the Temple 
of Heaven. 


is the Buffalo 1 


DHLADELPHIA& READING. RAILKAY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


| Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


| Scenic Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 

BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 

KIN, WILLA Seis rs 
©. Gm - tet oe my ' 
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The | 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
AND COMFORT. 
SPEED. 


CLEANLINESS 


SAFETY AND 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
& 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 534 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Jossex Wesster, Wa. Wesstsr, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. . 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 

CAPITAL (paid in), 
URPLUS, 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators aud others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S. Sayres, 

1. Botton WInPenny, 
E.twoop Becker. 
Epwin S. Dixon, 

‘ Warren G. Grirrita, 
nomas R. Git, Samvuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCo.tin, 

Acrrepv I, Puivurps. 


Interest allowed on 





Nicnoras Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
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To Ca.irornia AND Back, 


176 pp., 176 illustrations. 
5 cts. 


Tue Moxt Snaxe Dance, 


60 pp., 64 illustrations. 
3 cts. 


Granp CANON oF ARIZONA, 
32 pp., 5 illustrations. 
2 cts. 

New Mexico Heattn Re- 
soRTS, 80 pp., 31 illustra- 
tions. 2 cts. 

Arizona Heactnu Resorts, 


72 pp., 18 illustrations. 
2 cts. 


Las Vecas Hot Sprincs 
Mailed free 48 pp., 39 illustrations. 
for postage named * “*- 


Read 
These 
Books 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 
special resorts for tourists and 
homeseekers in the Great West. 
They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and will 

make you better acquainted with 

the attractions of your own land. 
C. A. HIGGINS, 


A.G.P.A.,A.T.& S.F. R’y 
Great Northern 
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